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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


A LAPSE RECOVERED. 


Our attention and space were so fully en 
last week, by the proceedings of the Triennial 
Conference of the British Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation, as to deprive us of all opportunity of 
noticing how, the world wagged. Now that 
“Richard’s himself again”—that we have returned 
to our ordinary limits and time of publication— 
and that we have had leisure to glance back at 
what passed, in Parliament and out of it, in the 
course of the week, we deem it expedient to sum 
up in one article the various ecclesiastical topics 
thrown upon the surface of public affairs during 
the interval. If anything were needed to show 
the necessity of organization for disestablishing 
the Church, and to justify the grave deliberations 
of the aforesaid Conference, the simple intelligence 
relating to ecclesiastical matters brought before 
the public within the last few days, would amply 
suffice for that p It shows how utterl 
hopeless are the well-meaning attempts of Ch 

rmers to obtain a more equal and equitable 
distribution of her enormous wealth. It illustrates 
most vividly the corrupting influence of the system 
upon the minds of the best men who administer 
it. It proves that, whilst attacks are made upon 
her from without, the spirit of dissension is still 


rife within; and that many who do not see their. 


way to the only remedy, are yet boldly probi 
the evil which they know not Low to cure. And 
it demonstrates the fact, that so long as the estab- 
lishment continues as such, so long it will be 
characterised by a spirit of rapacity and injustice. 
Let us briefly notice the more prominent in- 
cidents which have occurred within the week, to 
fix public attention upon the character of the 
Church Establishment. There first of all, 
a warm, we might almost say a passionate, debate 
in the House of Commons, upon the Minis 
bill for amending the constitution of the Eoole- 
siastical Commission. Commission, as it 
now exists, is well known to be completely at the 
mercy of Church dignitaries, whose over 
its proceedings, direct and indirect, is paramount. 
It is tolerably notorious, moreover, that its acts 
have evinced wonderful partiality for episcopal 
ostentation; and that it has been more solicitous 
to build for the Church’s rulers, than to 
augment the livings of the Church’s working 
clergy. It came to be seen, that it was absolutely 
n „in order to any decent fulfilment of the 
avowed ends by * — 2 to place 2 
management o pro ing to it in other 
and responsible bands, Ibis is the professed 
object of the bill now before the House—an object 
which, while it seems to aim at compassing, it is 
framed as if on to te. There are 
to be three Commissioners ; two paid, and one un- 
— one of the former to be appointed by the 
the other by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These functionaries are mere! 
of consulting and recommendi 
matters ini 


been reserved for 


to have the power 
g on the several 
to their office—the right havin 

the old Commission to deal wi 


grossed | The public, 


the advice tendered them according to their will. 
The reform, therefore, is a nominal one merely. 
It is a sham; and it is seen to be such. It is 
plain to the public, that ministers have yielded to 
ecclesiastical dictation, and that the Church is not 
at all dis to set its “house in order.” The 
debate, therefore, was somewhat fierce; and the 
defence of their episcopal friends, volunteered by 
Mr. Goulburn and Sir Robert Inglis, only made 
matters worse. 


As if to prove the debasing influence of the 
State-church system upon men whose character in 
other respects commands veneration, it came out 
in the course of the week, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had nominated his own son, a minor, 
to the reversion of a sinecure office, estimated to 
be worth about twelve thousand a year, which his 
predecessor, Dr. Howley, had recommended for 
abolition, and had consequently declined to provide 
with a future beneficiary. Mr. Sumner, the son of 
the Bishop of Winchester, who was at first sup- 

to be the fortunate nominee, corrected the 
mistake in terms that implied anxiety to be held 
free from all participation in the crime—but has, 
since then, written to the papers to show how 
natural and proper was the conduct of his uncle. 
aps, will judge otherwise, and, 
spite of all protestations and explanations, will con- 
ude, that within the charmed circle of ecclesiasti- 
cal rulership, nepotism and a greediness of gain 
have power to blind the eyes even of the best 
men to all the claims of reputation, decency, and 
justice. 

We come now to the Bishop of Exeter, who, 
determined not to leave a stone unturned, has 
made application, by his counsel, to the Court of 
Common Pleas, for a So in the case of 
Gorham versus himself. Possibly, he hopes, by 

tting from under the eye of Lord Chief Justice 

pbell, to obtain a more favourable hearing of 

his suit. At any rate, unless the judges of that 
Court concur at once with the judgment delivered 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, the affair will give 
plenty of employment to the lawyers yet. e 
ishop is about the last man in the world to con- 
fess himself beaten, and he represents, and ably 
represents, a clerical party strong enough to make 
their submission a very annoying duty. Before 
we pass away from this topic, we beg strongly to 
r Ur K oe Ww 282 

t a thorough insight into the controversy 
Phich this out is bat an exponent, a little work, 
recently published, the title of which we have cited 
in full in the note — wel 22 — me of it 
a ed originally in the shape of a series of arti- 

es in the Christian T. 

“ The pam Ag written in a lively style, in a 
candid spirit, with an evident mastery of the facts 
of the case, and with that high ability, which can 
only be evinced by one who down upon the 
warfare which he describes from a higher position 
than that occupied by either of the disputing par- 
ties. The short by Sebe Seana, 0 noms db 

suggest the name of 


guerre which wi aay é 
the writer, is like most of his productions, pithy, 
ceful introduction, 


pertinent, and powerful, a 
and no more, to the pages Thich follow it. We 
cordiall upon our readers to read this little 
work, if only for the p of qualifying them- 
selves for watching with intelligent interest to its 
close, the strangest ecclesiastical contest of modern 
times. 

Toyching the Whig attempt, on the pretext of 
making compensation for clerical fees, to be fore- 
ne to filch from the people a perpetual annuit 

— the Church, in return for duties which it wi 
cease to perform, we have spoken more at lar 
elsewhere. We advert to it now, simply for the 
purpose of completing this bird’s-eye view of eccle- 
siastical topics. Who shall say, with such facts, 
comp within the limits of one week's intelli- 
nce, that this is a proper time for ceasing all 
efforts to obtain a Separation of the Church 
the State ? Every one of these facts is an argument 
for perseverance. Every one will produce converts 


* The Great Gorham Case; a History in Five Books, inelud- 

Expositions of the Bival Baptismal Theories, By a Looker- 
— th a Preface, by John Search, London: Partridge 
and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 


Times, under the title of | after 


to our doctrine, where our own reasonings would 
have proved insufficient. And every one will 
contribute largely towards the formation of that 
state of public opinion, which will ultimately oon- 
demn the Establishment to utter abolition, as a 
useless pretence, and an organ fitted «nly for the 
perpetration of mischief. 


THE LAST, WORST ILLUSTRATION OF 
STATE-CHURCHISM. 


“THE trail of the serpent is over them all,” is a 
well-remembered line, never more aptly quoted 
than in reference to State-church influence on acts 
of legislation. Nothing can be done, in the doin 
of which Church dignitaries are not consulted, and 
Church interests conserved. Nothing is too great 
or too minute to be regarded. Distance of place 
and time is of no account—the antipodes and 
terity alike feel the slimy touch of the ubiqui- 
tous monster. Yesterday, the Australian Colonies 
were saddfed with the burden of clerical support— 
to-day, it is the burial of the dead that is made to 
— a perpetual annuity to ecclesiastical gree- 
ess. 


The Metropolitan Interment Bill—an abstract of 
which we gave in a recent number—has faults 
enough of a general character to render it only 
tolerable on account of the indispensably important 
object to which it is directed; and to excite 
the fears of sanitary reformers lest those salient 

ints should so attract the opposition of vested 
interests, in passing through the dangerous defile 
of a Parliamentary Committee, as to occasion its 
virtual destruction. Our own vest objection, 
however, is to those clauses (29 and 300 which 
ensure to clerical incumbents a tual annuity, 
as compensation for the loss of burial fees. Regard 
to life interests is only equitable. The public per- 
mitting the enjoyment of certain emoluments, 
should not unconditionally supersede them. But 
with life all these a obviously terminate. 
Death extinguishes all right to sublunary 
sions—or to such, at all events, as are 24 — 
on the rendering of certain services. Hic jacet is 
the full discharge of those contracts. A man can- 
not be enti to compensation for the loss of 
what he never Accordingly, while 
clerks and sextons are to receive an equivalent for 
the cessation of their incomes from interments— 
the cessation of their duties being also considered 
—no mention is made of their successors, But 
the income of clerical incumbents, from the same 


latter score may be made, 
in the case of future incumbents, at the will of cer- 
tain commissioners—subject to the approbation of 
the Bi of London! the latter proviso, of 
course, quite an unimportant one. 

We call this the worst, as well as the last, illus- 
tration of State-churchism. The combined im- 


property in the of all citizens—to make 
every one that descends to the regions of the dead, 
down to the “ last man,” 

_ the abode—to 

of su generations, by the authority of law 
the wretched superstition that attaches high im- 


portance to consecrated ground and sacerdotal 
rites; and to tie up that influence to one order of 
1 it levies its tax upon the members 
of all and . ——— os man to find a 
grave m its pri substracted payment 
toa 1— 85 has 1 no service — 
real or imaginary—not only is it thus monstrous 
in its injustice, but it is me in its meanness ; 
creeping into a measure demanded by the common 
sense and the self-interest, the decencies and the 
sanctities, of society ping to escape observation 
in the storm raised by interested parties against 
far less mischievous provisions—trafficking in a 
prevalent public feeling, one of the best of the age, 


Jatrength. It is difficult 


i ing to its present 
and long enough, sure 1 — aliens, — fire P sight, 
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that the attempt is really made—and difficult to 
subdue one’s indignation to serious opposition 
when its reality is established. All — no 
doubt, will be assailed with the replies which 
apply only to one class—and that a class with 
whom we hove not the slightest sympathy. We 
once more, and ery 2 disclaim any desire to 


thwart the appare termination of the Govern- 
ment to suppress e 2 We have 
done what we could té Grace up their termination 
to its present pitch, influeneing, to our utmost 
d in that direc 
y 


ability, the publie 5 
those who de tély spoil & most needful an 
beneficial measure, by tacking to it their own 
monstrous assum ptions—on their heads be the blame 
of its damage or destruction. The retribution of 
such base, unscrupulous selfishness may tarry, but 
it is inevitable, and will be heavy in proportion to 
ite delay. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


The following is the List of the Officers and Com- 
mittee appointed by the recent Conference :— 


Treasvrer.— Mr. W. Edwards, Denmark-hill. 
Secretary.—Mr. J. Carvell Williams. 


Avpitors.—Mr, Robert Besley, Mr. Apsley Pellatt, 
and Mr, Samuel Morley. 


Freanorat Aount.—Mr. A. Cockshaw. 
Exscutivs ComMMITTEz. 


Rev. J. Acworth, D.. Bradford. 
a" J. reer eee Aberdeen. 
“ W. Ambrose 6. 5% bb e006 Port Madoe, 
W. L. Alexander, D. . Edinburgh. 
ir. William Baimes .. ss Leicester. 
>, Men UE 0 00 6006 c06neeseee 666 6 64 London. 

+ Willlam Brook b Reeweeeeeeeee oe 

© J, Browes d. % 6 666 „ E.din burgh. 

re ee es dee ee ese cs Hemel Hempsted. 

* Jot Catel... „„ Londen. 

o John eee ee eee eee eee 90 

 Bbenezer Clarke Walthamstow. 

ee, Ge, Wie GEE occa ccccsebdcceted cdebee Leeds. 

“ F. A. Cox, D. D., LL.D seereeeeeeee © © one 

„% J, W. Croese..... 1 ristol. 

M Z don 
* Prederick Doulton. 1 6% 0 6 0600 
eee ee eee ee os 

Rev. Robert Eckett .....cccccccccccccuccece “ 

Mr, William Béwards .........: 0.4... bees os 

Rev. William Forster * 
J \ eee nenerE Christchurch. 
„ Samuel Ore een London. 

Mr. Nathaniel rtf 00 

N. Jobn Gordon Coventry. 
reer eee dee e060 Manchester. 

Bev. J. Hutton, LLB London, 

% J. H. Himtom, Mu... k.... — 
SQV Eee * 
Robert Lane Dundee 

Mr. Bdward Mall London. 
r ALTE I A Ay Bradford. 
Be rr Leleester. 
Bir. Robert Norris . Bristol. 
. — SE Gravesend. 
1255 rice, 39 London. 

F. resse es eG ee Steed Roehdale, 

% Thomas Russell eee burgh 

James Richardson. . n. 0 

sv ER ree Lianelly 
Mr. Robert obere 3 boreeeee gelly 
© Belward 8a inee ndon. 

CF FORD Ti Wests ccc cccccccccccsccccsbecccccsocceses — 


on E. Tho resby 


unton. 
e eee orwich 
Rev. Thomas Thomae „„ dP Omty pool. 
“ A. Wardlaw D.D. eee beeee ee Pewee ee ee eee eeete 9 la w 
r. J. Carvell W Wliaie,..... once « cccccceccsseee+eedMOMGOn, 
* D. Young Te TT TEL Pee AL eee 
Wretzsyan Exrcisions.—The v. Alexander 
Bell, Wesleyan Superintendent of the York Circuit, 


and before whom Mesers. Taylor, Coultas, and 
twood were recently tried, on the charge of 
ving attended the meetings of Wesleyan delegates 
London, has forwarded to them the decisions on 

’ 


their respective cases, which — — them of their 


offices as leaders and local but continue 
them in trial in member Mr. H. Wilson, a 
local preacher in = fifth — — has 
been expelled from the society by a meeting of local 
preachers—the Rev. George Osborne presiding on 
the occasion. Sentenee of expulsion 1 * Non 
nounced on Saturday next, unless Mr. Wilson 
should, in the meantime, express contrition. The 
defendant, however, so far from doing so, ad- 
vised an immediate sentence, observing that he was 
more deeply im than ever with the necessity 
of a reform, and should not retract his views. The 
trial is said to have caused a great deal of dissatis- 
faction among the local preachers generally, and 
from a circular which is about to be issued, it is 
likely they will enter a protest against Mr. Osborne's 
unusual proceedings. Mr. William Martin, a 
partner in the firm of Martin, Wood, and Boyer, 
corn merchants, Manchester, who is a local preacher 
in the Wesleyan Methodist connexion in the Altrin- 
cham circuit, and one of the ablest members of the 
body in that neighbourhood, was, on Wednesday 
evening, put upon his trial, with a view to his ex- 
palsion, before a special leaders’ meeting at Altrin- 
cham. Mr. Martin presided at the meeting recently 
held at the Free-trade Hall, in favour of Wesleyan 
réform. Mr. Martin only attended for the urpose 
of reading a — protest against the tribunal before 
which he was cited; and against the laws under 
which the proceedings were instituted. After 
teading this document, Mr. Martin quitted the 
meeting. The charge against him having been 
afterwards proved to the satisfaction of the meeting, 
their decision was postponed to another meeting, to 
be held in the course of this week. 


THE GORHAM CASE, 


EPISCOPAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Rev. Mr Maskell, Vitar of St. Mary Church, 
in the diocese of Exeter, resolved after the decision 
of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the 
Gorham case, to his ministry in a church 
which, in his constru , that decision implies to 


hevé no doe to 00 ee ee . 
| the Trinity. But hi 
i 


except on 

— 4 of dent dene 

esche of zuck tonséé 
ed u rétdlution 


— of the 
issuading him from his purpose, afd sent & nierfé- 
rial to his diocesan, the Bishop of Exeter, beseech- 
ing that dignitary to decline accepting Mr. Maskell’s 
resignation. A correspondence ensued between the 
Bishop and Mr. Maskell ; subsequently a correspon- 
dence ensued between Mt. Maskell and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and Mr. Maskell has pub- 


lished the whole. 

The Bishop of Exeter's letter, dated the 14th of 
| April, is a reply to a copy of Mr. Maskell’s ‘‘ Second 
Letter on the present Position of the High Church 
Party in the Church of England,” published on the 
10th of April, to explain his reasons for resigning 
his cure of souls 

The Bishop at once pronounces Mr. Maskell’s main 

ition—that every church fs bound to have dogmatie 
teuvhing on the patticulars he mentions—untenable. 
“Dogmatic teathing, be the aceeptance and en- 
forcement of the creeds, is pot of itself essential to the 
eatholicity of a church.“ her formilaties ate based 
on the ¢reeds, and her sacraments of baptism and 
eucharist include what is necessary to their due admi- 
nistration, then all that is essential ie enjoyed in her 
eommiunion. Still, a more dogmatical teaching to 
oppose rising heresies, and “clearer and more conclu- 
sive” articles, containing other particulars,” were 


much to be wished. Bat a scheme of dogmatfeal teach- 
ing on the matters which Mr. Maskell enumerates would 
cut off from the eotmmunion of the Church all ministers 
dissenting in any particular; if so, there must be 
excommunieation for matters not fundamental. 

Then comes the practical question—is there anything 
in the pamphlet making it Mr. Maskell’s duty to leave 
hie charge? Though i must be read with pain, and 
with much apprehension for the effect it will produce, 
there seems nothing in it which exceeds the bounds of 
I do not say disereet—I do not say charitable—I do not 
say dutiful— but I do say tolerable discussion.” Mr. Mas- 
kell has a right to urge a removal of blemishes, 4 supply 
of deficiencies, a hearer approach to completeness ; ‘and 
if this hae been done in a manner which many (myself 
among the number) shall think undutiful, I do not think 
that we are thereby justified—on the contrary, I think 
we should be schismatical—in telling you to quit us.” 
“It would be our wisdom to consider, with minds as 
little as possible disturbed by dissatisfaction at your 
tone,“ the important matter you bring before us. That 
there is much of truth in what you say, I feel; that there 
is so much as you believe, I cannot assent.” ‘ The 
measure immediately necessary—the necessity of which 
is pressing upon us—is the restoration of Synodical 
netlost I am sorry to be obliged to add, that 1 do not 
think that you have, in this your late effort, facilitated 
that restoration; for you will, I think, have exasperated 
the disinclination to it in men of authority; though you 
will probably have increased in many minds, as you have 
in faine, an earnest longing for it.” The Bistro there- 
fore expresses his opimion that it is Mr. Maskell’s duty 
to retain his charge. ; 

After some further letters, Mr. Maskell aid all 
the circumstances, his perplexities, before the 
Atchbishop of Canterbury; and ventured to ask his 
Grace what doctrines he ought to teach his people 
to believe: 

Ought I teach, and have I the authority of the Church 
of England to teach, that the — regeneration, 
together with the remission of original sim, is certainly 
given to all infants in the sacrament of baptism ? 

upon the same and equal authority, that justifi- 
dation is always concurrent with the due reception of the 
sacrament of baptism? Or again, — an especial gift of 
the Holy Ghost is, in a sacramental manner, given to 
faithful Sei ients, in confirmation, by the ley on of 
the hands of the bishop? Or again that orders trans 
mitted through the of the essence of 
Christian Church? Or, ongs more, that the words in the 
Ordinal, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven,” Kr., convey to the priesthood 
absolving 922 to be exercised, in its fu 
after 


Lord, 1 
— 


: 8 they are believed, +f 
f every Christian man. It is! ble, I sup- 
rong He the 0 uréh of Christ should left them 
undetermined. 


The Archbishop replied at considerable length, 
with perfeed eduttesy, and with much caution r— 

Your Bishop justly states, that thete are many sub- 
ects con with our holy religion upon which we 
—— no reason to expect the matic teaching of the 
Church. Indeed, your second published letter complains 
of matters left undetermined, upon which the Church 
could not possibly pronounce a decision, unless it were 
her office te reveal what is to be believed, rather than to 
teach what has been revealed. To a certain extent, this 
was the case with the questions now asked. 

Res the grace of regeneration, the Archbishop 
says, that what is included in it is not declared in the 
Afticles; nor is regeneration limited to baptism; but 
the rubrie furnishes some answer, which he quotes. 
On justification, the Church ean only teach as soript 

; it cannot intrude into secret things: he 

ain quotes oe. further than which we are not 
— informed.” The other three wwe he groups 
together, and again answers, that the Church has no 
authority to teach more than fs tevealed in 


tures. confirmation she is “ tly silent, as 
— ure confirmation differs from — fw in the 
Bock of Common Prayer. So with regard to Episco- 


pacy, she is content with sa that from the es 
time three 


have come down to us. As to absolution and remission 
of sins, if she has not taught more than it is “given 
to all them that truly repent and believe,“ it is not that 
her teaching is defective, but that she finds no instruc- 
tions in scripture which justify her in saying more. 

Scarce hoping that his superficial reply on matters re- 
quiring volumes to discuss will be satisfactory, the Arch- 
bishop still hopes it may suggest thoughts of the 
danger of the step Mr. has meditated. 


Mr. Maskell, not oat Bein addressed the 
A Pr ing peti for more catego- 
rital replies 

n I tight in 80 undetétandifig 
i as t cofidlude that I o 
I n aunthofſty of urch of England 


to teach, any of the doctfinéé s in those five 
questions, in the dogmatical terms there stated? 


The archbishop could “only answer the second 
inquiry by another—are the doctrines contained in 
the Word of God? “ Preach the Word.” Nothing 
not there found, nothing not thereby taught, is to be 
thought requisite for salvation, or taught for belief. 

Mr. Maskell now felt on firm land— 

He does believe that all those doctrines are to be 
found in and folly by Holy Scripture as being 
certainly true. But he consents to his grace’s opinion, 
that he is nevertheless not so authorized to teach them 
as would forbid and condemn his teaching the contrary. 
So that, with pain and sorrow, he finds it to be as he 
supposed that he has no faith and no docttines to teach 
oti any subjéct; except perhaps regarding the ever- 

Trinity, as oéttainly the doctrines and the faith 
of the Ohurch in whieh he is a minister. In other 
words, if there is anything which I ought to teach, it is 
this, that the Church of land has no distinct doctrine 
except on a single subject.’ 

e closes the correspondence with an apostrophe on 
So lamentable a state of things. ‘‘ My Lord, can there 
be any religious system devised on earth so destructive 
Of spiritual life, and so opposed to the reality of spiritual 
practice, as one which, under the guise of purity and 
moderation, throws open all doctrines except one to the 
determination of each man’s private judgment, and suf- 
fers us to believe (as we will) either this or that, or, if 
we dare to do so, nothing at all? Nor do I see how 
such a system, once openly avowed, can fail to lead thou- 
sands into infidelity.’ 

A reply by the Bishop of Exeter to a numerously 
sigried address of sympathy from Nottingham con- 

ned these — ey time is coming— 
rather, is already come—when every one must de- 
clare himself, if he is faithful. Indévidwal confession 
of the true faith is now necessary; for we have 
ceased to have security for the assertion of that faith 
by the laws of the State, and the very possibility of 
asserting it by Synod is denied to us. 

Mr. Beresford Hope has forwarded to the news- 
papers, for publication this week, a letter addressed 
to him by the Bishop of London. It is dated on the 
Lith of March, nearly a fortnight earlier than the 
one addressed to Mr. Cavendish, and published some 
weeks ago: The 7 of the letter only now pub- 
lished, is to quiet Mr. Hope's uneasiness, by assuring 
him that neither the sentence of an Ecclesiastical 
Court nor that of the Judicial Committee can be re- 
— as finally settling any question of doctrine. 

eanwhile, the friends of the Church must not leave 
it anti“ Convocation shall by a solemn act reject 
the doetrine of baptismal regeneration :’’ before that, 
it would be an act of schism,” an abandonment of 
the ship in distress, 


— Se 


four replies to my 
t not to teach, and 


Avorunn Aprtication to 4 Lay Covurt.—An 
application was made by Sir Fitzroy Kelly to the 
tt of Common Pleas, on Thursday, to grant a 
rule such as the Court of Queen’s Bench lately re- 
fused, tv ptohibit the Court of Arches from proceed- 
ing in the Gorham case according 5 the decision of 
the Committee of Privy Council. Sir Fitzroy com- 
ained that the judgment overruled in three lines 
e best and greatest writers, and begged the whole 
sees by arate that the 19th chapter of the 
of Henty VIII. repeals the 12th chapter of the 
24th of Hetiry VIII. He remarked on the Lord 
Ohief Justice’s participation in a judgment in a case 
which he had ptéviowsly adjudged in the Privy 
Council—a eourse entirely t usage and prece- 
dent; and criticised errors made by the learned 
her of the Chancellors in allusions to 
the arg pow Audley and Sir Thomas More; for 
instance, it was a mistake to say that the first of 
he two statutes was under Sir Thomas 
ore, and the othet under Lord Audley; they 
were both passed under Chancellor Audley. Sit 
Fitzroy quoted a body of text-writers on his 
side, and conj the Court to grant the rule and 
oe Ss matter 2 most a consideration, as 
neither , uberty, nor life, would be safe if 
that — bed boas law for three centuries could 
be overruled without discussion, Chief Justice 
Wilde intimated that the Court must in justice read 
and consider the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, before they decide that the question reqaired 
further consideration. The Bishop of Exeter was 
present during the proceedings. 

University or Oxronůꝰ AND Tits Gouuam Case, 
A declaration signed by upwards of forty tutors in 
Oxford University was presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on Thursday morning, in which the subscribers 
solemnly declare that,“ in the discharge of the duties 
im onus by the above statutes, we teach and 

tain, and, by the help of God, will continue to 
teach and maintain, the remission of sins to all 
infants in and by the 1 of holy baptism, and 
also the regeneration of the same universally b 
that bl sacrament, not only as a tolerate 
opinion, but as an essential doctrine of the Church 
2 . in common with the universal Church 

is 


Tus Bunor or Groucesreg has declined to witb- 


hold his license from the Rey. Robert Simpson, 


20 
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formerly editor of the Bristoé Protestant, whom the 
magistrates had appointed to the chaplainey of 
Bristol 22 pre meow the + _ 
clergy acc 0 evous nh A fun 
— Adele of Catholic faith.” 50 


Satz or Cuvacn Pasreaments.—~A Neck anp 
Nack Race.—The Beclesiastical Commissioners, on 
the 10th ult., sold the advowson of the vi of 
St. a Boston, by public tender, for about 
£3,000. e incumbent was in seventy- first 
year. He, however, died about an hour before 
the transfer of the cure of souls“ was completed, 
in consequence of which the Bishop of the diocese 
claims the next presentation by lapse. 

Tun Bisnor oy Wonroustsn, in « letter in refer- 
ence to the Gorham ease; to the Hon. and Rev. G. 
Yorke, lamenting the agitation of the Tractarian 
party, seys that, with the view of allaying agitation, 
“the bishops have already held threo meetings, 
which have been very numéfousty attended, and 
they are to meet agdin on Monday next; when pro- 
bably some final result may be determined. 

It is said that only two of thé Bpiscopal Bench 
are in fayour of a meeting of Convocation being 


summoned. 
— — 


Tae Great Inpvusrarat Exurerriow,—Awmerican 
SproutatTion.—An influential meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Marylebone was held on , to 4g 
mote the pr exhibition; Sir B. Hall, M. P., 
Lord D. St M. P., and Mr. Cobdén, M. P., were 
the chief speakers. The latter gentleman endea- 
voured to show that all classes would be benefited 
by the influx of 1,000,000 persons, who would gather 


to the metro between May and September. He 
also acquainted the meeting of 4 project on foot in 
the United States, for p the exposition as 


goon as it should be finished, and carrying it off 
bodily to New York! The men who started this 
idea were of high respectability and latge 
capital, one of them being the owner of the line of 
Wee ships between don and New York, and he 
Mr. Co ) believed that that idea would be car- 
ried out, and that it woul sieve an admitable - 
lation. The hon. gettlemiat, at the close of his 
speech, thus referred to the exertions of Prince 
Ibert in promoting the exhibition. “I would not 
h to flattet any one; but I do not hesitate to sa 
that his Royal Highness has 
as any Other man in the ; 
whilst from this time until next year he will have 
more mental anxiety, daily labour, and lexing 
toil, than any work g man in the United ingdom. 
I would rather be Prince Albert, associated with this 
exhibition, than the Prince Eugene, or Marlborough 
of history, associated with the battle-fields of vie- 
tory.” It was stated by Lord Overstone, on Friday, 
to a meeting of the London committee of bankers, 
&c., for promoting Prince Albert’s Show of Industry, 
that £50,000 has already been subscribed. 


Mr. Don, oF Stranstrep, in Essex, who has 
endowed a college for six decayed merchants of Lou- 
don, laid the foundation-stone of the building last 
week. Each of the inmates is to 12 £50 per * 
num and a separate apartment, and spirit medi- 
cal, and domestic attendance, and other requisites. 


Captain Avstin’s Arctic Expzprrion of four 


vessels left Greenbithe on, Friday morning on its 
orthern route. 


Tun Owens ColkL ron. —It is reported, on good 
authority, that the trustees of this College have re- 
solved to obtain the opinion of counsel on the 
question, whether the course they propose to t 
as to special instruction in theology, be or be not 


done three times as mac 
otion of these objects. 


in 


accordance with the will under which they act. 
While it is gratifying te find that the recent strong 
tion 


expression of opinion against the 
ee 
cannot but consider that this very ste 
against the recommendation. ~ : 

GovernMant Intsawent Binn.—A 
ing was held on Tuesday week, at the 


Oraven-street, Strand, of the objectors to the 
Interment Bill, for 


we 
ve 


ape 
to 


James Wyld, M.P., who was called to the chair, 


dressed a few words to pend dened an Tin 
general terms the purpose and clauses of the 
directing his observations p against 
of giving compensation for 
ta ed cletgy, and not to Dissenters, 
for those who derived 
ury and cemeteries. 
Believed the power of assessment vested in 
Board of Health would injuriously interfere 
Sanity ot large; nor did ft do away wh th 
munity at ; nor 0 with the 
of barying in the town } for it stilt, 
of vaults as places of interment. gentlemen, 
princkpalty dvetchwatGene fhom the we parishes 
of London, spoke the bill in very stron 


against 
terms; after which, Mr. H e Stephens mov 
that a eee be appointed to watch over the pro- 
of the bill in Parliament. This resolu 
ne Det unaniahously certied, it was further re- 
solved that the committee should appoint the day for 
discussing in public the various clauses of the bill. 
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A tesselated Roman pavement, in excellent 
servation, has 


street, Chester. 


recently been discovered in Bri 


i. 


last, ite Mr. me 
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Baptist church assembling at Sion Chape 


dy th 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Atston CHAT, Moorcars,.—On Friday evening, 
26th of April, a meeting was held at the above 
chapel, for the purpose of presenting to the Rev. 
J. Young; Who lately —— the pastoral charge of 
this church, a massive and elegant silver tea-setvice, 
which bore the following inscription :—* Presented 
te the Rev. John Young, A.M., twenty-one years 
their minister, by the congrégation of Albion 


eee a oe Oe and enduring sense 
of the entire integrity, -seerificing seal, and 
genuine worth of nal character and public 


ministry.“ None but subseribers to the testimonial 
and their families were present, but the meeting 
mes very largely attended, and presided over by 

omas Walker, Esq:, who has been an elder of this 
church fot more = ears. The venerable 
chairman having presen e gift, Mr. Young, in 
a brief, but earnest address, ackhowl his deep 
sense of the continued kindfiess of the egation 
in the presentation of such a token of their regard, 
after he had seen it his duty, notwithstanding their 


— vy earnest entreaties that = con- 
tinue aye minister, to resigh pastoral 
oversight of the church. 


Kipperinstei.—On Sunday, April 14th, the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Ghani, abe, 
was reopened, sermons were in the 
morning and evening 1 Rev. Bibree, of 
Birmingham, end in afte by the Rev. 
Edwari Russell, W On Monday evening, 
April 16th, the Rev. J. G. „late of Ches- 
hunt College, was 4 otdained to the pastorate 
of the church and congregation assembling ih the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Kidderminster. 
mn, the Rev.] Parsons,of Brierley 


Hill see the verter d in 
ill, re e en er; the 
Rev. Watson Sm th, of Wolveteempton’ duiivered 
introductory ree. The Ovonfession of 
by the Rev. r Bibree, who 
offered the ordination prayer. Rev. D. X. 
Shoebotham, of Dudley, gave a faithful and an 
affectionate charge to the minister, from John xxi. 


bowen The chapel w go — oo 

— 5 solemn. 
The Rev. J. Shaw, ri and the Rev. 
G. Dobson, took part in the gs of the even- 
ing. On Tuesday ev IN. was held 
in the school-rooms connected with the above place 


of phar when upwards of 200 persons were 
resent. The meeting was addressed by the Revs. 
Parsons, D. K. Shoebotham, — Milla (Baptist), 
and J. G. Carpenter. The entire sum collected for 
defraying the necessary expenses incurred for paint- 
ing, oleaning the chapel, &c., on the Lord’s-day, and 
by cards, amounted to £100. 


: Dear, Kewt.—On Wednesday, May 1, the Rev. 
T. S. Baker was recognised as the pastor of the 


Rev. Mr. Craig, pastor of the I t 
commenced the services b a the scriptures 
and prayer. Rev. H. J. Bevis, Ramsgate, de- 
livered a lucid and masterly discourse on the great 
1 * of Protestant Nonconformity, as „5 
e — 2 The Rev. 5 Clarke, of As . — 
proposed the usual questions; the responses to w 

were clear, scfiptural, and forcible; after whieh, 
he offered the 1 yer. The Rev. J. 
Acworth, D. D., LL. D., Mr. Baker's tutor, gave an 
affectionate, eloquent, and impressive eharge from 
Acts xx. 26, eliciting from all the emg Ae 
bation. Rev. D. Jones, of Folkestone, ded 
with prayer. In the evening, the Rev. T. Wells, of 


addressed the Church, in the of 
ilanthropy and affection, on obli- 
gation to pastor. 


Tun Rev. W. * rr of 
other engagements, resigned pastor office 
in — with the Baptist church in Shore- 


Aspany CAArN, — Pank. —0On Wednes- 
day evening, April the 17th, 2 che 
— e worshipping in vec was 
, im the 3— —. The Rev. John Davies, 
tor, presided. After tea, the report of the oom- 
neren 

ng the pas 

aised, in addition to £160 has been 
collected repairing improving the 
was eddressed by various friends. - 
siderable sums are already promised towards the re- 

ng debt. Committees of ladies and gentlemen 
are actively engaged for its entire extinction. 
: New Inpersnpant Cnunon anp Con@RB@ATION, 
) Hatters, Inner —The Rev. H. J. Chancellor, 
tate of Highbury College, has received and 
| 


a unanimous invitation to be the pastor of the above 
church and congregation, assembling, for the pre- 
cent, in the Temperance Hall, Providence-street. 
This new church and oa form the seces- 
i= from the nt chapel, Union-street, 
which has taken place within the last five months, 
quence of the unhappy events that have 
trans there. 

Mun. G. Gaunt, Waddington, of Airedale 0, 
has received and accepted à unanimoes wed corde! 
invitation 2 = —— — tion —— 
dling in the pel, Greenacres, 
Manchester, and intends entering upon his labours 
thete in August next. 

Ma. Wiut1am Dixon, of Airedale College, has 
received and accepted a unanimous invitetion from 


the church and co assembling in the In- 
dependent 8 Head, Yorkshire ; will 
pe ay > sia Laboe the termination of his 


studies in June. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


818,—A public is te be held on Wednesday 
next, at v =, mag be Oped that none of your me- 
tropolitan fail to attend. It is for the en- 
sideration,” tha no doubt, the support, of Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s bill, which has how been twice read in 
the House of Commons, by triumphant ma oritles for 
legalizing ma with a deceased wife's sister. This 
matter, which is oe to society at large, bas 
nowbeeome peeul teresting to us as Nonconformists, 
Time was it boldly asserted that such mar- 
riages were forbidden by holy Scripture ; but this ground 


is now generally abandoned, even by the advocates of 
restriction, and what we are now told is, that such mar- 
riages are con to ecclesiastical law, that is, the law 
of th Church of land. To prohibit them b act of 
Parliament, phen, is 8 ise than to make the law 
of the Church of England to be the law of the United 
Kingdom, and to fix upon the neck of the whole popu- 
lation the yoke of ecclesiastical rule. If the members 
of the Church of England must needs be subject to 
the law of their Church, that is their business ; 
but why should those be subject to ite laws who are 
not its members? If Churchmen wish it, let Parlia- 
ment legislate for them, as Churchmen, and bind their 
as fast as may be agreeable to them; but let 
arliament for ua, who are not Churchmen 
aa men, and us no further than the will of God 
Shall warrant them. is one case of a large ques- 
tion, one application of a great and important principle, 
and I hope the Nonconformists of London will evince 
theit perception and appreciation of it, by a numerous 
and earnest attendance at Finsbury Chapel, on Wed- 
nesday evening next. Mr. Wortley deserves both our 
thanks and our support in his present endeavour; and 
be needs our support more, because the opponents 
of his bill, well wing that the sense of the House is 
against them, resort to the most unfair and unscrupu- 
lous means in order to obstruct it by technical impedi- 
ments. Let the 15th of May ad ter to them an 


effectual rebuke. 
ALPHa. 


At 4 Cour oF Common Covnorn, on Thursday, 
r hes nee of On 


George G communicating the news of the 
Queen's 838 The Connell immediate 


submitted a motion, some time on the books, That 
the Court do petition beth Houses of Parliament in 
favour of the establishment of a system of national 
education. Sir Peter Laurie moved the previous 
question. After a few speakers had spoken, a 
member “ took notice that there was no Court.“ 
— Adjourned. 

Lompon Orr Ae aly Sa this 
measure, promoted on potition t rporation 
of London, was opened in — 2 The metro- 
politan improvement proposed to be effected is that 
of making a new street, to commence on the west 
side of Qoten-strest, crossing Bow-lane, Bread. 
street, Friday-street, Distaff-lane, and Old Change, 


and terminating on the south side of St. Paul’s- 
eburchyard ; to improve the west end of 
Gresham-atreet, and to widen and improve Thread- 
needle-street, The money for these purposes 
(£200,000) is — to de raised on bonds, 
at interest, on credit of the City revenues and 
estates. 


Tun Vauxon R * 1 now 
oing removal from the Nation ery to 
Mariteroush House, and will probably be exhi- 
bited to the public during the Whitsuntide holidays, 


lications for loans in 1849 was no 
‘ of which number loans were made 


to 66,710. 


Hencefor ward the sale of postage stam 
value of 10d. and 1s. will be extended to al 


of the 


offices throughout the United ost- 
masters will make the netessary application to the 
General Post-office for the supply which they may 
require of these stamps. 

The Earl of Ellesmere has gone on a cruise, in his 
for the benefit of his 


receiving Government money, to act either as local 
reachers or as class leaders, o> to anal’ in holding a 


Devonshire, is the authority on which this 
rests. , 


Cal- 
— in Dees A letter from a gentleman at Vs! 
22 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of this society 
was held on Tuesday evening, April 30, at Finsbury 
Chapel, Moorfields, Alderman w, M.P., pre- 
siding. When prayer had been offered 
The CNAInAAx, in a brief and appropriate address, 
opened the proceedings, in the course of which he 
said :—I am happy to tell you that in Manchester 
we have an institution of this character, which is 
doing a large amount of good, and raises at least 
£3,000 per annum, and employs, I believe, fifty-two 
missio who are constantly engaged in pro- 
claiming the message of salvation to the poorer 
classes of that city. I congratulate you on the suc- 
cess which has attended the labours of this institu- 
tion during the past year. The design of the present 
meeting is to promote your zeal, and increase your 
efforts in behalf of this noble and valuable institu- 
tion. We are not about to pro any new scheme, 
to launch in any new enterprise; you are engaged 
in an object which is not new, but which was com- 
menced by the Saviour of mankind and his disciples 
some eighteen hundred years ago, and has been car- 
tied on by your society, now a quarter of a century, 
and we ask you to-night to sustain this institution, 
which must commend itself to the pe of every 
philanthropic, patriotic, or tian man. My 
strong conviction is, that there are thousands in 
lory new as the fruit of the efforts of this society 
These, hear]. Such institutions as these afford an 
answer to who tauntingly ask, Whence we are 
seeking to promote missions to the heathen? Why 
don’t you look at home? We are looking at home. 


more we look abroad the more we think of 


[chee too. The one is closely allied with the other 
eers]. 

The Rev. R. Auron, the prep read the Re- 
port, of which the following is a brief abstract :— 


One hundred and five churches are united as associa- 
tions with the 1 may society, and 2,160 Christian men 
and women vi 52,106 families for the purposes of 
Christian instruction by book or word. Several cases 
are reported of persons who, in their sick and dying 
hours, have beheld by faith the Lamb of God who 


taketh away the sin of the world,” while more than 


thirty individuals are believed to have become genuine 
converts to Christ. By the personal efforts of the visitors 
2,063 children have been reclaimed from the streets, and 
are found in Sabbath-schools; 1,655 adults have felt the 
force of Christian » #0 as to go from the once 
Sabbath-neglecting homes to the house of prayer; 2,782 
of the distressed, among whom are many of Christ's 
>rethren, have had their temporal necessities relieved ; 
and 442 copies of the Scriptures have been distributed. 
Four meetings for special prayer and advocacy have been 
held. Six new associations have been formed during 
the year. A Sabbath afternoon-lecture has been con- 
diucted in Fetter-lane Chapel, and two Sunday evenin 
services have been attempted by the students of High- 
bury College. Three German services were held daring 
the summer at Rotherhithe, for the benefit of the seamen 
belonging to German vessels. Religious services are 
eonducted on Sabbath and on week evenings in ninety 
goems and cottages in the various districts of the asso- 
ciations. Inthe Tabernacle district alone, 300 services 
Have been held at such meetings. The tents have been 
wach iin requisition during the year, and much good has 
de n the result of the serv held in them.One hundred 
and Afty sermons and addresses were delivered during 
the season, in the tents in town and country. In the 
oper air, too, attempts have been made to call on men 
to repent, and believe the gospel. On Sabbath evening, 
January 24th, thirty-five sermons were preached to the 
working classes, and on March 2th, twenty sermons 


were preached to the young menof London. One of 


t in encouraging, and successful un- 
the mos yo Po ’ 


Mertakings 
king classes, in various halls 
— of the metropolis. 52,000 religious books have 


circulated among as man families on the stations i 


30,000 tracts were distributed during the visitation o 
che cholera, &c. 


The Repart closed with some devout and appro- 
te reflections. 


Jounw Prruax, Esq., presented the Treasurer’s 
account, which showed a balance in favour of the 


society of £131 68. 4d. 


The Rev. Joun Apis, of Maze Pond, moved the 


firet zesolution :— 


now read be adopted, and printed for gene- 
ral — = | — — in the 
waried auccessful efforts made by the Committee in behalf 


— thes this sincerely 

of the working classes, the yo men, and the | 
— in general, and fervently hopes that such efforts 
be continued and mul del them to 

rale with the Di 

of the btleas aud irreligious in 


Ahe follo 
pA | 


The Rev. Gzornez Sairu, of Poplar, seconded the 


gsesalution. 


Mr. Kershaw took leave of the meeting at this 
stage of the „to attend to business in 
mmons, and Mr. Althans was moved 


When the collection had been made, the Rev. John 
Robinson, one of the Secretaries of the London City 


the House of 
to the chair. 


Mission, rose to move :— 


That the moral and spiritual condition of London demands 
the prayerful consideration and exertions of the friends of the 
Redeemer throughout the metropolis; and this meeting would 
specially and earnestly entreat the churches of Christ, of every 
erein, to employ the talents and energies of their 
“ may be able to 
render, and as meg tend to ote the well-being of the ig- 

ng around th 


communion, th 
ve members in such services as they 
-norant and perish eir own sanctuarie 
in more 
World. 


Mr. Robinson, in moving the resolution, referred at 


some length, in very terms, to the o i 


ol the City Mission, 
moetropolis, pointing 


— 


be 
blessing, to awaken the attention 


Ss, as well as 
distant parts of the metropolis, the country, and the 


ifying the population of the 


all Christian societies had to contend and seek to 
remedy, and declared his belief, that the only way 
to get at the poorer classes was by visiting them at 
homes, and concluded by cordially moving the 
: mead 
- Joun War, of Islington, it. 
He referred to the various operations of the society, 
whose claims they were met to advocate, and 
characterised it as a Bible Society, a Tract Society, 
a Lord’s-day Society, a Society for Circulating Reli- 
gious Libraries, and a 4 Society; and it 
was also a strictly Catholic Society. He was glad 
to see laymen engaged in spreading the gospel; the 
time was gone by when the idea obtained that this 
duty devolved alone upon ministers. It was not 
generally known that in this country—or as we 
—— derstand in the —— ese ag psd were — 
priests, a e number of nunneries an 
other adjuncts to Romanism, and that within the 
last six years, five grand cathedrals had been 
erected. Let us as Christians do our duty. 
The Rev. Rozszar Asti, without a word of 
comment, moved the third resolution :— 
That this meeting, while all to God for the 
labours and success of his servants, feels it a duty not to over- 
look their claims on its gratitude for the efforts they have so 
cheerfully and disinterestedly made in behalf of the society; 
and would hereby express its grateful sense of the value of 
Sohn Pitman, Eon b TI —— 
who have delivered — 1 |, deeds 


The Rev. Jonx Gut, of Witham, seconded it, 


snd teen 
or ut religion t 
4 could be regenerated and blessed. : 


Mr. Prrman then moved a vote of thanks to both 

the Chairmen, which was seconded by Mr. Auron, 

and acknowledged Mr. Autuans; and after 
dispersed. 


singing the Desblogy, the meeting 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
n Exeter-hall, when the — 8 
row r su porte, amongst others, by 
3 : Minister (J . a the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, Mr. Plumptre, M.P., the Bishop of 
Norwich, Sir T. D. Ac M. P., the Rev. F. 
Close, and Rev. Dr. Bunting. 

The Rev. A. Baanpram, the Secretary, read a 
letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, of which 
the following is an extract :— 


Increasing years, in addition to increasing occupa- 
tions, prevent my attendance at such meetings; bat 
they do not diminish my interest in the society, which 


I trust may continue to enjoy the same measure of 


blessing which has hitherto been granted to it, and 
maintain its privilege of disseminating that Word which, 
in proportion as it is made the rule of faith and prac- 
tice, will form the safeguard of the nation and the 
Church. 
The Secretary then proceeded to read the Report, 
but as the document was very lengthy, and compre- 
hended many details caper pp ange pee ges the 
society in all quarters of the globe, we can only ex- 
tract a few of its principal features. After a remark 
that the course of the society d the past year 
had been marked by many tokens of Divine favour, 
which demanded our gratitude and thanks giving, 
the Report proceeded. The work of the society 
Se SS Oe Le 2 
and obstacles, arising out itical an esiasti- 
cal jealousy; but notwithstanding these impedi- 
ments, the society had issued from their depot at 
Paris 108,338 copies of the Holy Scriptures, making 
an of copies distributed in that country 
since 1820 of 2,728,968 copies — The 
Report then went on to show the number of copies 
distributed by the society in Belgium, Holland, 
e, Baden, Bavaria, Hesse Cassell, Hesse 


Pins had addressed a letter to his archbishops and 
bishops at Rome * his ery oe — — 
d u e return of the Pope 
nny by of the Italian Testament printed 
by the society at Rome would have been seized, 
but they were placed for safe custody jn the pos- 
session of the American Consul there [hear, hear]. 
The present obstacles in Italy the committee re- 
garded as but temporary, and expressed their con- 
viction that the gospel would be spread all over 
that peninsula (hear, hear], Among the facilities 
powers to the operations of the 
society, those ted by the King ry 1 — were 
ourabl in the Report, and the committee 
an si mo oe mater 
e occasion remit us 
2 — * £300 on an import of 2 of 
a ven mission to bring in 
om * + cheers}. At Malta, the 
distribution of copies had been 12,925, The revision 


of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, the 
West — vee various other parts of the world, 
— next announced that 


— hisocll 's 


out the various evils with which 


life governor of the institution by a donation of £50 
[much cheering]. 

The following is the financial part of the Report : 
— The entire receipts of the year ending 
30th, 1850, amount to £91,634 128. 7d. The receipts 
applicable to the general purposes of the society 
have amounted to £46,449 118. Id., including 
31,413 1s. 7d. free contributions from Auxiliary 
Societies, and £1,314 8s. 2d. additional subscriptions 
to the Special Fund in aid of the extended circula- 
tion of the Scriptures on the Continent. The amount 
received for Bibles and Testaments is £46,185 18. 6d., 
being an increase of £2,826 9s. 8d. on this item. 
The issues of the erg: for the year are as follows: 
—From the depot at home, 783,203; from depéts 
abroad, 353,492; total, 1,136,695 copies. The total 
issues of the society now amount to 23,110,050 
copies. The expenditure during the rf sy has 
amounted to £97,246 2s., being £8,415 Os. 10d. over 
the previous year. The society is under engage- 
ments to the extent of £63,555 188. 2d.“ 

The Bishop of Non wien moved the adoption of 
the Report in an eloquent and effective address. 
After paying a just tribute to the merits of his 
— 5 predecessor, Bishop Stanley; he concluded 
by saying,—let them send the Bible to Spain, India, 
Chins, Sew Zealand, Rome; but the object that 
ought to be nearest to the heart, and above all things 
to excite their zeal and enthusiasm, was the cir- 
culation of the Bible in England [cheers]. 

His Excellency the American Minister seconded 
the resolution [cheers]. We of the United States 
feel under the deepest obligation to this parent 
Bible Society of the world [cheers], I am the more 
bold in saying this, because I am connected with 
the American Bible Society, and have the honour 
to be one of its Vice-presidents. The American 
Bible Society is twelve years younger than its 
parent; and that society, with the entire people 
of the Union, look to this parent society for example 
as well as precept. I believe the Bible— — 
every word of it; and therefore I believe it will cir- 
culate throughout the world. I look at the Bible as 
a great charter of religious liberty [cheers]. It is 
the Magna Charta of our freedom. I believe that 
no free Government can stand without it is founded 
on the precepts of the Bible; and no despotic 
Government can stand because of the Bible leut 
applause). I — now of Great Britain. You 

ve a Government, to a certain extent 
founded 1 * ublic opinion. It is a free Govern- 
ment; it is a Government of the * And 1 
live, too, under a Government founded upon public 
opinion, whose laws, religion, and character were 
drawn from this country; but without the Bible 
the Government would be arope of sand. It is said 
that religion in England is supported by the State; 
I say that the State is supported by religion loud 
applause —and I know that the great ublic in 
the West would not stand an hour without the 
sanction of the Bible [cheers]. What, then, my 
Lord, is the duty of Christians? If it be true that 
this is the great Charter by which we are to live, 
and by which we are to die, what becomes the duty 
of every Christian man and every Christian woman? 
I say it is their duty to — this book in the hands 
of every human being that can read [cheers], And 
if you have those amongst you who cannot read, it 
is your duty to teach them to read [cheers]. 

e CHAIRMAN was about to put the resolution to 
the meeting for adoption; when Mr. Luke Hansard 
rose to propose an amendment relative to the rate of 
wages paid to the binders. 

he Cnamuax put it to the meeting whether so 
large an audience were competent to deal with the 
subject, who decided that the amendment was irrele- 
vant. The original motion was put and carried, with 
but two dissentients. 

Captain Paxennam was introduced by the Secre- 

as the expelled of Tuscany [hear, hear]. 
The gallant ca on coming forward, said he was 
an Irishman, lately returned from Italy (cheers). 
“The Lord reigneth!” Thus began the Report: 
let his voice, and their voice, call upon the whole 
earth to be glad and rejoice because the Lord 
reigneth jet - It was the high and great 
mission of the Bible Society to make that fact 
known, that the Lord reigneth, and that his distinc- 
tive name ie, God is love.“ Many of the audience 
would probably be amused were he to relate many 
things that he could relate in reference to his own 
experience of late; but he had received a caution 
from the Secretary, to mind what it was that he 
said; and, therefore, he would try to be a well- 
behaved Irishman for once [laughter and cheers]. 
In the early part of last year what a munificent 
—＋ from that society was entrusted to his hands 

the spread of the word of God at Florence and 
Rome. It was a memorable fact, that when the 
Pope left Rome they could print the Scriptures, but 
when the Pope came back the Scriptures must be 
locked up [hear, hear]. Pope Pius IX. had had a 
t deal of advice given to him; he would give 

a little more, which was this, —“ Keep your 
hands off the Consul of America” (loud cheers]. The 
Pope had better not meddle with the Consul for 
several reasons [cheers]; and one was, because the 
United States would not allow it [hear]. It wasin the 
beginning of January lust year, that a New Testa- 
ment was printed at Florence, and it might seem 
strange to ishmen who consented to be guided 
by common sense, that an infallible Pope gave his 
sanction to it, and another infallible Pope sent to 
seize it hear, hear]. This had actually been done 


the | in relation to the New Testament, which was printed 


as he had said, and for distribution among the 
people, but was now at the top story of a house, of 
which the bottom was a prison. These Testaments 
were carried away from his house to the place where 


they mow are, by a common policeman, who cons 


1850.) 
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sidered himself a mighty great character while doing 
the work, which was quite fittingly done in the 
night. This man interrogated the servant whether 
there were any more such books in his master’s 


you had better ask my master himself; 
say the book is bad, then the 
writer must be bad! you had better im- 


prison him!“ This insolent and foolish man be- 
came silent, as well he might. When this edition of 
the New Testament was in course of publication, 
some of the workmen employed on it were convinced 
of its excellency, and as a — favour they solicited 
a copy to read at their homes; and though this 
large edition of a beautiful New Testament was not 
permitted to be published, these men A 
copy each, and there was reason to hope it was read 
bythem. For the printing of these books the cap- 
tain must be called to an interrogatory, which means 
that he should be requested to criminate himself. 
bean 2 to make very short work of it, he said at 
once, Yes, I am the culprit,“ and delivered him- 
self to meet his enemies before any Tuscan tribunal, 
and have the whole thing out. is resolve of the 
captain’s was made known to the Government— 
but what did they say? Most wag ag they came 
to this decision: There is no fault to find with the 
captain, we will have him for a witness on our 
side ;” and so when the time came the captain was 
uch Sg thong te, por pines woul 
truth. ey thought the ters would be 
crushed more easily than the captain, and because 
the latter was connected with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which stood at his back, 
which, as had been well said, was the Bible Society 
of the world [cheers]. The a og determined that 
the printers should not be crus hear, hear], but 
should be defended. Tuscan law should be applied 
to the uttermost. It pleased Providence to direct 
him to a very superior Tuscan lawyer, and when he 
got into the court he told them some home-truths, 
eclaring that the law which prohibited the printin 

of Bibles did not pp to Tuscany—it did not an 
should not cross the frontier [hear]. This 
learned Tuscan lawyer, after having presented the 
law of the case, turned to a common-sense view of 
it, „ the inconsistency of having the 
churches utified with paintings of Scripture 
scenes and characters, which the people were taught 
to kneel to and admire, if not to adore, and yet deny 
them that book from whence the ideal of them was 
derived [hear, hear]. ‘ What,“ said he, in beauti- 
ful Italian, submit the word of God to the censure 
of man! Absurdity, contradiction, impiety !’’ [loud 
cheers] Who would not receive these sentiments 
with all their hearts? This blessed word of our 
God is full of love; hear him saying, Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest“ He must bea wretched and wicked 
man, be he Pope or anybody else, who should cen- 
sure that and keep such a blessed invitation from 
the people. However, the cause went t the 
captain and the Bible; the ex of the court 
were only 18. 6d.; fine, 60 d . Not satisfied 
with the decision of this court, an appeal was made 
to a higher tribunal, the captain thinking it would 
do no harm to discuss the matter over again. As 
the former turned out so well, there was hope that 
this might turn out better; and thus it proved, the 
superior court reversed the decision of the inferior 
court [loud cheers]. So that they did not do amiss 
there [hear, hear]. But they were to have another 
discussion yet in another court. He would very 
much like to be there if possible, for the purpose of 
putting a little pepper and salt upon it 13 and 
cheers}. If they were treated fairly and justly, even 
according to the law of the State in such matters, he 
had no doubt that the Testaments which were now 
in the custody of the American Consul, would be 
allowed to be freely circulated [hear, hear]. After 
referring to his expulsion, and the very proper man- 


ner in which his case had been up by the 
British Government, and expressing a hope that, as 
a servant of the Queen and an Engli justice 


would be done him, the gallant captain sat down 
amid the applause of the meeting. 

The Marquis of CuoLmonpgetey seconded the re- 
solution, and it was further supported by the Rev. 
Dr. Ancuer, of Oxendon Chapel, in s speech as 
remarkable for its liberality of spirit as its eloquence 
and force. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as were 
four others of a complimentary character, the advo- 
cacy of which occupied the meeting for some hours. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


The annual meeting was held at Kxeter-hall, on 
Thursday evening last, the 2nd inst. The Hall, as 
usual, was densely thronged. 8. M. Peto, Esq., 
e and the proceedings commenced at 
six o'clock by singing the hymn— 

* Kindred in Christ, for his dear sake,” &c. 


The Rev. Dr. Cox then offered prayer, after which 

The Cuainman rose and said—My dear Christian 
friends, permit me to say how great an honour I 
esteem it to be permitted to preside amongst you 
this evening. I consider that ours may well be 
called a real Evangelical Alliance—[{hear]—may it 
long continue to be so [cheers]. The Sun — 
has not inaptly been called the nursery for the 
Church, and I might appeal to many around me 
who are pastors of churches, and who would, with 
grateful satisfaction, testify that it has been their 
right hand, and that to its instrumentality they 
Owe many of the successes with which the Lord 
has been pleased to bless their labours. I have 
often been much struck in looking over the obituaries 


Sabbath-school [hear]. Such a testimon 
impress of God's blessing upon our wor 


— to aid the establishment of well. 


ublications of a baneful 
will see that their evil 


extent to which cheap 
tendency are issued, an 


libraries which you are using, and by which you 
may reasonably expect to reach and benefit many 
who are outside the circle of your labours in the 
Sabbath-school — y It is most important that 

our committee should have aid in this matter, and 

trust that this night we shall not only have a 
happy meeting, but that we shall do in our 
power to strengthen their hands and enable them 
to do much more than they have yet attempted. 


Mr. W. H. Watson then read the Report :— 


It referred to the foreign operations of the Union, 
giving accounts of the assistance ted to schools in 

nmark, Germany, Palestine, Western Africa, South 
Africa, Australia, the South Sea Islands, and the West 
Indies. Two applications for building grants had been 
complied with; 120 grants had been made of | 
libraries ; while 56 country unions had subscribed to the 
funds of the Union in London. 

The benevolent income of the Union has kept 
with its necessities. The subscriptions and donations 
have considerably increased, and the total received from 
all sources has amounted to £1,269 13s. 94d.; the ex- 
penditure to £1,251 9s.6d. Witha view to more 
time for making up the trade account of the Union, it 
has been found desirable to make it up to the 3lst De- 
cember in each year, instead of the 3lst March, as here- 
tofore. The sales during those nine months have 
amounted to £6,596 15s, 8d., showing an increase of 
£174 9s. 2d. over the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. 

STATISTICS. 
The following is the last return of the numbers of 
schools, teachers, and scholars, within a cirele of five 
miles from the General Post Office, as reported last 


year :— 
AUXILIARIES. SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. SOHOLARS. 
Bouth hb 107 2,170 21,177 
ee eee ce 124 2,573 055 
esc 130 2,421 23,733 
North 1423 3.044 30,070 
503 10,207 100,075 


Upwards of 120 schools have made no report, and if 
the numbers contained in those schools are in proportion 
to those which have been reported, the grand total will 
be—schools, 623; teachers, 12,642; scholars, 123,949. 
Reference was then made to the proceedings of the 
committee with reference to postal labour on the Lord’s- 
day, and the Report continued as follows :—Statements 
are sometimes made and figures ed which would 
almost lead to a conclusion that Sunday-schools have 
been an entire failure, if not something worse—that the 
only result of the teacher's labours had been to train u 
the profligate, the drunkard, and the thief. With suc 
statements the committee have no sympathy; in such 
figures they have no confidence. The great subject of 
the teacher's instruction is, that the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men, 
teaching them that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, they should live righteously, soberly, and godly in 
this present evil world.” Andis it possible that such 
truths can lead to evil? The committee would not dis- 
courage any effort to promote the social or moral condi- 
tion — men, but if such efforts are to be a substitute for 
the gospel, in its simplicity and its pureness, or even to 
come on a level with it, they must avow their want of 
confidence in them. It is the gospel which is 3 
to regenerate the world; and the heart which, vine 
mercy, receives it, professes the principles h will 
work out into all that can sanctify and adorn the cha- 
racter. And the committee rejoice in the evidences 
continually brought before them of the moral and 21 
ritual benefits resulting from the exertions of their fel- 
low-labourers. 

The Rev. C. Srovet moved the first resolution 
(for which, and the following, see advertisement) in 
a speech of solemn and wise counsel to Sunday- 
school teachers, on the manner in which theys 

te their work. Do not (he said) make the 
vourite topics of your . to consist in all, or 
indeed in the promiscuous and indiscriminate mass 
of the truths which are received from God, and so 
connected with man. There are many truths of 
scripture which might be well studied by your chil- 
dren in after life; but the business of your occupa- 
tion is to consider in what point of view the con- 
sciousness of God may be awakened in these children 
adapted to their present state and nt necessities. 
What is it they want now? My impression is, that 
the communications of God relating to his mercy, 
his love, and his fatherly character, are il 
the topies which it is your duty to dwe —— 
Teach that boy who comes to you in „whose 
consciousness of guilt is stamped upon his counte- 
nance, and who, as he comes to the school, trembles 
at the thought of the rr to him, “I 
mourn over your condition, but it is not necessary 
that you should be lost; there is a Father in Heaven 
who pities you; he has made provision to meet your 
case though you are guilty; yet there is mercy with 
God, though your 2 may be dark; if you will 
but say to him, — be thou the guide of 
my youth,’ you shall have hope—yes my boy, even 
thou—it 8 penetrate thy soul and make thee 
strong to bear adversity; and thou shalt rise like the 
sun that has passed through a mist which beclouded 
his early — and perhaps, with the ener 
which mercy shall give thee, dispel the gloom wh 
beshrouds thy first appearance.“ These thoughts 
will lead you to others which gather round them. 


I wish to point you to one or two exam strik- 
ingly illustrative of the certainty of — the 


of ministers and missionaries, to find how many 
have traced their first religious impressions to the 
is the 
in no 
small degree. I may say that I have been pleased 
to find that in connexion with your efforts, the com- 
mittee of the Union have deemed it to be very im- 


ibraries in every school [hear]. Those of you who 
mix much in society are aware of the fearful 


effects are to be counteracted very much by those 


end I have placed before you. I know that it is 
very often said, that the children cannot conceive of 
this or that. To all such statements I cannot help 
presenting in answer the recollections of my own 
mind. I am persuaded that, at the age of eight and 
a half years, I had as clear a perception of the 
vicarious sacrifice of my Redeemer on behalf of 
sinful men as I have now. I felt that I had then 
an intense love for that Redeemer, which, 11. 

ce . 


passed through many intervals of 

wards, emerged at length with vastly different fea- 
tures, stamped with the cares of — ser omg 
prepared to bear something of the storms of adver- 
sity. The life which one leads now is — more 
than the results of the moral elements which were 
—— into one's heart —. and I — heard of s 
minister occupying an important 
metropolis, on there are many who will be 
prepared to the truth—that those recollections 
are among the sweetest which could engage the 
heart when called to the sternest duties of manhood, 
and made to bear the bitterest sorrows connected 
with the service of God. I could name such a one 


now, for he has passed 
4 of soap of heaton wo" one of ) 
est wo among the mining 
tricts of the north. That man was not 
lifted from the Sunday-school form to the church, 
but he returned, after the lapse of years, to the 
where he studied his lessons, and there, with 
dignity to himself, and advantage to thousands, ad- 
ministered the holy 1 as a minister of 
Christ 1 1 
as Knibb [loud cheers J. And I cannot forget the 
moment when one had to move with him in scenes 
which realized their results in this hall when he who, 
in former years at Kettering a slender, modest, ro- 


tiring boy, scarcely half-conscious that he was, 
not conscious of what he was, recei from 
his mother that manly spirit which always flowed 


within his breast, rose up and passed as a teacher 
into Jamaica. There he glanced over the scenes of 
its yer ag = sorrows t_., 
on which Sharpe was hung, an 
determination. He came to England, stood where I 
now stand, and dashed the slave-irons on the floor 
{tremendous cheers]. I carried those irons home, 
and preserve them in my museum as more 
than gold, He returned to Jamaica, and found the 
spot, at midnight, where poor Sam—an inno- 
cent man wrongly judged — was interred: he 
disinterred his bones, and brought them back ; 
rebuilt the site where they used to 1 
and he lies now buried before the pulpit 
the — at Montego Bay. Nor was it in reso- 
lution like this alone, in a quiet way—in a way 
which has no parallel in the of the world— 
in point of time and character, he accomplished a 
revolution in that island—a revolution without 
blood — by the love of Christ, the love of free dom, 
and the influence of Divine truth [cheers]. He laid 
his bones upon that soil, and Jamaica never can be 
— what Jamaica was when he found it [loud 
cheers]. He was a Sabbath-school boy, and he has 
left many thousand Sabbath-school scholars and 
teachers to hand down to future generations, through 
diversities, and toil, and trial, the blessings which 
first received, and then handed out to them. I would 
entreat you, therefore, to consider that that moral 
consciousness which is needful for — 4 — must 
be aimed at ; and I would say, let it be the one de- 
fined object towards the accomplishmentof which 
sacrifice all sectarian points; to it bow all class 
attachments: let it be your object, come what will, 
to make those children study their Bibles as in 
God's presence, to receive his communications as 
though they heard him speak ; to make them respond 
to them with the vivacity which they show in their 
other pursuits; labour to make them alive to God, 
and then you may trust them to God; and though 
some of 4 a through many trials, you 
need not fear, for will be their guide. d 
yourselves, also: 12 may trust. Only live in 
communication with the Spirit that and 
then, you — in that Spirit, and they learning in 
that Spirit, will be vitalized with His energy, and 
at last gathered together in one eternal rest [loud 
cheers}. 

Mr, Epwarp Corpsror seconded the resolution. 
After enumerating the different classes of 
ments to which that Hall was devoted, 1 2 
But of all the audiences gathered within these walls 


perhaps that of the Sunday-school Union is the 
most interesting and important. Not that the work 
of Christian and the circulation of the 


Book of God are not of the very highest class of 
efforts, but that the audiences command are 
but mere spectators of the work, while that of to- 
night com the Institution itself [cheers]. You 
are som more than spectators, you are the 


ts and workmen of the society itself [hear]. 

ow important is the character of those who > 
Sabbath after Sabbath, — the 92 7 5 — 
sc as agency by whic n- 
ciples are ed, habits are » Morals are 
inculcated, reli taught to thousands and tens of 
thousands of dren. What a high and solemn 


interest, then, invests this audience. You, Sunday 
after Sunday, my friends, labour in the formation 
of character; you are stamping the mental and 
moral image which — —— bear, on thou- 
sands of oung minds and hearts. I echo, therefore, 
the sentiment of the Report, How important is 
the personal character of the Sunday-school teacher 
hear). It is a glorious that we have tho 

ible in our schools—that silent but Divine teacher, 


the unfailing oracle, the unerring guide—but the 


— 


[ 8, 


1 
-— 
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Bible in every school, the teacher will yet be its 
interpreter. You may come to this hall, and hear 
‘Israel in Egypt, and feel the truthfulness with 
which the genius of Handel has invested the suffer- 
ings of that people in bondage, and of that triumphant 
joy which fills them when redeemed from their 
captivity ; but the whole may be murdered by a 
bad orchestra. Lou want then to interpret Han- el, 
who shall be imbued with Handels spirit, under- 
stand his theme, and thus be a fitting communice- 
tion between the spirit of the mighty aed, and the 
intelligent living. Just so is it with the best and 
holiest of books in the world—the only and alto- 
gether Inspired Volume, Doctrine and precept, 
narrative and poetry, parable and prophecy, are all 
there in beautiful harmony; but even that Bible 
may be defective, if you have not a Pro rly- 
qualified — — Next to ® pious, intelligent, 

nerous agency, the chief requisite is a sound and 
ealthy system of instruction, and a firm, kind, con- 
sistent discipline [hear]. The thanks of te chars 
ue to this society far the valuable list 


are indeed 
of lessons, and the brief but valuable pore on the 
lessons which it publishes [hear]. But lest men 


should content themselves too 
upon you to 


competent to wal 
much with crutches, I would urge 
seek from the Bible and mut qnatrugtion lage 
for teachers, to obtain information for yourselves. 
Reapecting discipline, I need say hut little, because 
I believe that all schools have rules, and most of 
them good ones; and as a manager of Sunday- 
schools, I would say, it is much better to keep rules 
then to try to alter them—but if capable of amend- 
ment, let them be very carefully altered. oh KN. 
upon it, the advice of John Wesley holds on 
this point, Do not strive to alter any rules, but 
endeavour to keep them,“ The motto of Sunday- 
achool teachers ought to be system, punctuality, and 
erance [cheers]. 

e resolution having been adopted, a hymn was 
sung and the collection made. 

The Rey. Dr. Anougr moved the second resolu- 
tion, in a speech whieh was much applauded. 

The Rev. S. G. Gare, of Taunton, seconded the 
resolution, expressing his gratification that the 
attention of the committee was being directed to the 
subject of senior classes, He thought that the 
Church was chargeable with neglect in time past in 
reference fo this interesting department of Sunday- 
school labour. They had permitted the saplings in 
the nursery, just when they needed the most tender 
dare and solicitude, to be exposed to the influence of 
the spoiler. The only way in which they could be 
met, was by the maintenance of classes in which the 
work begun in the regular school routine should be 
continued, so that it might form, as it were, a na- 
tural bridge from the school to the Church, along 
which the fostering care and affection of the teacher 
should be the guide all the way. He believed the 
Union was doing a great work in this and other por- 
tions of the field of labour, and when the historian 
recorded the influences of the present era, the fact 
more than any other would shine forth clear and 
bright 1 the surface, that the nineteenth century, 
and the land of the English, witnessed the grow 
development, and successes, of the Sunday-school 
institution. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, 

The Rey. R. Hamitton, of Barbican Chapel, 
moved the next resolution; and in the course of his 
brief remarks showed, that the Sunday-sghpol Union 
was a real Evangelical Alliance, Christian Instruc- 
tion, Pastors) Aid, National Defence, 

Society, and Preparatory College for 
Ministry. 

The Rev. W. Gaben seconded the resolution, 
which was cordially adopted. 

The Rev. G. Rosz, of Bermondsey, proposed, and 
Mr. Warson seconded, a vote of thanks to the chair, 
which having been earried, presented, and acknow- 
ledged, a hymn was sung, and the meeting 
separated. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The fifty-first annual meeting of this society was 
held at Exeter Hall, on Friday evening last. The 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird took the chair at six o'clock, 
and the proceedings commenced with prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Henderson, one of the Secretaries. 

The Cuatrmay, in his opening addresa, said, that 
a society which had been so long known, and which 
had been so honoured of God in this and other 
countries, would need very few remarks from him. 
The little attention which he had been able to give 
to the observance of its operations had endeared it 
a hundred-fold to his heart; and he candidly eon- 
fessed that, though in other societies with which he 
was connected he had seen many of the benefits 
which the Religious Tract Society conferred, he had 
not till recently had any conception of its bearings 
for good in various quarters of the globe, There 
were a few prominent points which he would bring 
before them, to show the value of such an institu- 
tion; and, first, he would draw attention to the fact 
of the enormous circulation of works of an alto- 
gether different tendency to those issued by that 
society. It appeared that in this country there 
were no less than ten stamped newspapers of a de- 
cidedly intidel tendency, whose circulation amounted 
to 11,700,000. Of unstamped publications of a 
similar class, there were six, with a circulation of 
6,240,000. Of miscellaneous publications, no less 
than 10,400,000 ; and of the worst class of all, there 
were 620,000 copies sold; making a total of 
28,000,000 annually |hear, hear]. Could they con- 
ceive of anything more frightful than that, or could 
they bring any stronger argument forward to sup- 
port the claims of that society. He was happy to 
say that, from the commencement of its operations, 


— 


it had issued 600,000,000 of these little „messen 
of mercy” [loud cheers]. This fact, whilst it shoul 
cause them to lift up their hearts with gratefu 
acknowledgment to Almighty God, should yet poin 
out to them the truth, that they had not as ye 
nearly overtaken the evil [hear]. The books an 
tracts of the society had been printed in 110 differ- 
ent anguages and dialects, and it had been the 
means of affording large and important services 
every other association for good. What woul 
such societies as the London City Mission do but 
for the invaluable assistance which the the Tract 
Society rendered? It was gratifying to know 
that, during the past year, they had circulated 8 
larger number of tracts, by means of their 
missionaries, than in any previous year of their 
existence {cheers}. Another fact which it was im- 
rtant to bear in mind, because some misconception 
ad arisen on the subject, was, that, although their 
benevolent receipts from 1799 to 1849, a period of 
fifty years, had been £174,167, the whole of that 
sum had been expended in their home and foreign 
operations, and no portien whatever in the trading 
operations of the soeiety, or in any of its expenses 
{hear}. He urged upon their friends to become pos- 
sessors of the history of the society, which was pub- 
lished in a volume, and called, The Jubilee Me- 
8 If every one would only take the pains 
to read that work, or even to glance over some of its 
leading features, he felt persuaded it would tend 
much to deepen their interest in its affairs, He 
could only confess his fault, that, from circumstances, 
he omitted to subseribe to the Jubilee Fund, and 
hoped that any who were in the same condition 
would follow his example, and afford some contri- 
bution to it even now [hear]. The next fact to 
which he adyerted was, that the eociety had, within 
the last few years, granted more than nine thousand 
libraries to various societies [cheers]. At the present 
moment, there was a very valuable field opened to 
them in providing servants’ libraries,” consisting 
of proper books for perusal in families. The society 
had come forward and made a valuable selection, 
and, for a small sum, the subscribers and friends 
could furnish to the domestics of their families ad- 
mirable food for the Sabbath and other days. It 
was also interesting to notice the effort about to be 
made to supply the sister country with tracts suitable 
for this particular period [hear]. All present, he 
trusted, did take a deep interest in unhappy Ireland, 
which had been visited by severe affliction, and was 
now only just recovering from that dreadful famine. 
From all accounts he had heard, the people were 
ready to receive instruction, and it was a matter of 
sincere thankfulness that the Tract Society had 
turned its attention to the peculiar position of Ire- 
land, and were prepared to supply appropriate 
tracts, and also to employ agents as colporteurs ; a 


system which had been tried successfully by the 
ible Society in foreign pants (shows Another 
point he alluded to was the equacy of the so- 


ciety'’s funds. He had thought till lately that the 
income was almost equal to its wants; but he now 
found it was quite otherwise. This was a most 
momentous consideration. The openings which 
presented themselves on every side were rapidly 
increasing. Attached as he was to the Evangelical 
Alliance, he believed that it was by unions in effort 
that would most clearly exhibit to the world 
the excellency of religion, and he believed that its 
influence would re-act upon their individual souls. 
Mr. Jonzs read an abstract of the Report: 


It gave a rapid sketch of the society's operations 
during the year, in the printing and distribution of re- 
liane publications ough the agency of the institu- 

on, in various ts of the earth—France, Brittany, 

No * lum, Germany, Corinthia, 

I avaria ony, Hamburg, Frank- 

fort, Switgerland, Italy, alta, Corfu, Greece, Russia, 
e East Indies, Ceylon, Chive, uth Seas, New 
ealand, Madagascar, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, 
South North, and West Africa, Spanish America, the 


— 


United States, Canada, and the West Indies. The Re- 
port then noticed the liberal response that had been 
made to the appeal on behalf of the Jubilee Fund; and 
also the preparation of the Juvenile Volume, as well as 
the deaths of the Rev. E. Bickersteth, and other devoted 
friends of the society. It next mated that the Rey. W. 
W. Champneys, M.A., rector of St. Mary's, White- 
chapel, had kindly undertaken the office of Clerical 
Secretary, in succession to the Rev. R. Monro, who had 
retired, 33 ill health. It further detailed the opera- 
tions of the society in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
England. In reference to which countries it was re- 
ported that the grants made to District Visiting, City 
and Town Missions, Christian Instruction, and kindred 
societies, for Sabbath-day circulation, soldiers, sailors, 
-emigrants, inmates of prisons, hospitals, and uuion- 
houses, railway workmen, fairs, races, and foreigners in 
England, Home Missionary agents, convict ships, 
colliers, and miscellaneous objects, amounted to 
$ 183,165 publications, of the value of £3,302 lés. 1d. 
The libraries granted for destitute districts, schools, 
Netional and British schoolmasters, and union-houses, 
amounted to 657. The issues from the Depository during 
the year have been 19,245,441; making the total circu- 
lation at home and abroad amount to about 623,000,000, 
in about 110 languages. The benevolent income has 
amounted to £6, . 2d.; the grants to £8,150 8s. 6d. 
being £3,056 beyond the gratuitous receipts ; the lega- 
cies ha been £847; and the amount received for sales, 
£49,586 5s. 94. The society's total receipts, including 
the sales, £61,327 8s. 8d. ; being an increase on the pre- 
vious year of £1,832 5s. 5d. The Report concluded by 
earnestly impressing upon the friends of the society the 
necessity for enlarged and persevering efforts in the 


circulation of religious publications. 
The Rev. W. Rosinson, of Christ Church, Chel- 
sea, moved the first resolution: 


That the Report, an abstract of which has been read, together 
with the Treasurer’s account, be received and printed ; that 
the gentlemen, whose names will be read, be the officers and 


committee for the ensuing year, with power to fil up al! 
vacancies ; and that the meeting sincerely rejoices in the liberal 


contributions to the Jubilee Fund, presente its thanks to all the 


— — 2. => —— 


„and trusts from this time, eslarged efforts w 

made to augment 7 1 the society. wve 

Mr, Puvmprre, M. P., seconded the resolution. 
He had often admired the 22. wisdom and faith- 
fulness which had appeared to characterise the pro- 
ceedings of that society. There had been no devia- 
tion from truth, no compromise of prineiple, while a 
blessed catholic spirit had manifested itself in all its 
operations. It was one of those happy associations 
in whieh they could meet together, and labour to- 
gether, for the glory of their common Redeemer, and 
* to promote the spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare of their ſellow- creatures, still retaining all their 
peculiar predilections and feelings. He trusted that, 
notwithstanding their little differences of opinion, 
they were prepared to subscribe that a Christian is 
the highest style of man [cheers]. 


The Rev. Dr, Bantu, from Wirtemberg, supported 
the resolution. He said it was with peculiar feel- 
ings that one who came from Germany beheld how 
orderly the works of faith and love were being car- 
ried on in this country, while in his unhappy land 
there was so much disturbance. Among the trades 
whieh had suffered, in consequence of those disrup- 
tions, none had been so much affeeted as the book 
trade. Their books were lying in the stalls, and 
many valuable periodicals were obliged to be discon- 
tinued for warit of subscribers. Even their own 
society, which he represented, had not sold so many 
copies of books in the last two years as it had pre- 
viously done in a single year. Only one of their 

ublications was selling, and that was the Bible 

tories” [hear]. That work had reached the 
seventy-second edition of five thousand copies each 

[cheers]. It struck him, when he saw the lamps in 
that hall, that just as when the night came on the 
place seemed to grow brighter, so should it be with 
those societies which were formed to scatter the 
light of truth amidst the darkness of the world—they 
must get clearer as the midnight approached, when 
the Brid m would come, even the Lord Jesus 
Christ [cheers]. 

e resolution having been adopted, 

The Rev. R. Bicxenstets, of Clapham, then 
addressed the meeting. He regarded it as a pecu- 
liar privilege to be allowed to take any part in that 
great anniversary. He esteemed the Tract Societ 
as one of those great Evangelical institutions whic 
are the best bulwarks and brightest ornaments of 
our beloved land. He related how serviceable he 
had found the productions of the Tract Society in 
the system of domiciliary visitation adopted in his 
cre „and the blessing of God had attended the 
abours of the distributors. He proceeded to say, 
that, „ from a want of acquaintance with the 

rinciples of the society, and partially from preju- 

ice, objections had been raised to the Tract Society. 
It had been said, they ought to carry the Bible with 
them, and make that the great instrument with 
which to combat the evils in the world. The 
friends of that society were not opposed to the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures [hear]—so far from 
it, the Tract Society was in reality a Bible So- 
ciety also [cheers]. The objection would never 
arise from one who was practically acquainted with 
the work, Those who were engaged in efforts for 
good knew that they could not do with a tract what 

ey could not do with the Scriptures, while the 
— * of a tract had oſten led to the subsequent 

of the Word of God [hear]. Another objec- 

tion which had been made to it was, that it did not 
distinctively advocate any ecclesiastical system, He 
quite granted it. Neither Churchman nor Dissenter 
could go to its publications and find that particular 
form of Church discipline enforced to which he was 
attached, and on which they differed, but both 
Churchman and Dissenter might find in them those 
distinguishing evangelical truths which they both 
loved, and on which they were both agreed [cheers 
these were most clearly and powerfully advoca 
there. He rejoiced to think that it had not been 
deemed right by the committee to advocate any 
ecclesiastical system, whilst they had regarded it as 
all-important, that every tract they circulated should 
be so infused with evangelical truth, and contain so 
clear a statement of the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that no person should be able to read that 
tract without being able to learn from it the way of 
salvation. He concluded by moving the following 
resolution ;— 

That, while the success which has hitherto attended the 
society’s o ons at home, in our colonies, and in foreign 
lands, should call forch humble thanksgivings o God, it should 
also lead to mo e active measures for counteracting error and 
maintaining the great fundamental truths of the gospel by 
means of the Christian press. 

_The Rev. W. Faresrotner seconded the resolu- 
tion, observing, that every thoughtful, intelligent 
man would admit that the greatest danger to any 
nation was to have in its midst a sturdy race of irre- 
ligious men. Six years ago he made an appeal to 
the board of that society for a grant of books, to 
take out as a missionary library, and that request 
was liberally responded to. When far out at sea, 
the vessel in which he sailed was wrecked, and 
everything was lost but the Bible of the Tract So- 
ciety, which he took under his arm as he stepped 
into the boat. Often did he refer to its pages to 
assure himself, as trouble after trouble came on, that 
that one promise was left—‘tLo! Iam with you 
alway.” When he reached the great city in China, 
to which he was appointed, his soul wept at the 
abominations of idolatry, and frequently, as he stood 
beneath the shade of their sumptuous temples, when 
the rites of their superstitious worship were perpe- 
trated, he longed to preach to them of Jesus; but he 
knew not their language. He therefore resorted to 
the distribution of the tracts of this society, and for 
his labours in this way gained for himself among the 
natives the title of “the honourable diffuser of 
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virtue. (He related one or two pleasing incidents 
connected with his missions, as illustrating the 
eagerness of the Chinese to grasp at inatruction, and 
then continued.) The Chinese have something 
analogous to Tract Societies among themselves; for 
it is not an uncommon thing for a man who has suc- 
ceeded in business, or become possessed of wealth, 
to go to the priest, and get him to seleet some por- 
tions from the writings of Confucius, which he has 
cut in blocks, and published by subscription. China, 


he further observed, possessed extraordinary facilities 
for the operations of the Tract Sogiety, singu- 


larly written language, with its 80,000 characters, 
was understood in all the great provinces of the 
empire, notwithstanding the different dialects which 
prevailed in each; and of the four hundred millions 
of its inhabitants he believed that from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty millions were 
readers, e cost of labour in that country was so 
trifling, that thoy could print a translation of the 
New Testament for 2id. In a packet recently re- 
ceived gt the Mission-house was enclosed a . 
„Dick's Solar System —a book published in Eng- 
land for 8s. 6d,, and which had beep translated into 
Chinese, published with all its beautiful diagrams, 
and sold for ane penny sterling. Mr. Farebrother 
then gave some interesting information respectin 
the mission at Shangai; and, in particular, sta 
that the missionaries had employed persons to 
into the tea shops at night where the A y 
assembled to hear some novel or ane there 
to read and distribute the publieations of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 

The resolution having been adopted, 

The Rev. Dr, Anonnx proposed the following ;— 

That the meeting has heard, with much satisfaction, that up- 
wards of 0,000 libraries have been rented the ug: on 
very reduced terme, to our colonies, destitnte districts in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Sunday and day echools, union houses, 
prieons, soldiers and sailors; and that the friends of the insti- 
tution be recommended to promote the formation of similer 
libraries in their different districts, believing them well adapted 
for usefulness among all our people. 

There was a kind of truth in much of the literature 
of the day he did not deny, but it was truth which 
concealed the absence of the highest truth; there 
was no distinct and positive error in the bold and 
daring assertions of Infidelity and Socinianism ; but 
what he lamented was, that the writers did not 
mingle the waters of their imaginations with the 
streams which flowed from the living God, All 
literature, to be beneficial N and lastingly 
must appeal to positive principle. is heart wanted 
something which mere negation could never meet; 
as an immortal being he panted for immortality; as 
responsible, he wanted something by virtue of which 
that responsibility could be discharged; he would 
have tostand at the judgment-seat of the great God, 
and he needed some robe in which he could be 
covered and invested, when he appeared amidst that 
mighty group, numerous as the leaves of the forest; 
as a sinner, he wanted blood to cleanse his nature; 
corrupt in heart, he must have a spirit to purify, 
and no literature under heaven, no learning, no 
skill, no eloquence, no poetry, nothing could meet 
that state of things, short of the literature of the 
sanctuary of God himself, What he wanted to see 
was, the literature 2 the day 8 He did 
not ask for theological symbolism, or mys- 
ticism—they had had too much of that sitet i and 
he believed it never had, never would, carry a soul 
to heaven, Its wings were too gossamer to support 
an eternal, imperishable soul. Nor did they want 
the Pantheistic speculations of a Carlyle or an 
Emerson; but what they wanted was, eee yet 
transparent, spiritual truth—a literature which, in 
every case, would bring out Christ; so cheap, that 
it is within every man’s reach, and so clear and dis- 
tinct, that it would captivate and attract all to whom 
it came. The ground upon which he supported that 
institution was, that it cultivated such literature and 
such learning as that [cheers]. To meet the infidel 
publications of the day, they must act upon the 

rinciple of Lord Bacon, and dislodge darkness by 
light, error by truth, hell by 2 

The Rev. C. Kuntz, of St. Michael’s, Stockwell, 
seconded the motion, tendering his testimony to 
those already given of the value of the society's 
operations. The resolution then passed unani- 
mously. 

Witiram Gurney Hoare, Esq., moved, and the 
Rev. J. Suzaman seconded, the two following reso- 
lutions :— 

That an efficient means of making known the gospel in Great 
Britain and Ireland is the circulation of evangelical publications 
by pions eol ; and this meeting earnestly recommends 
private Christians, congregations, and Auxiliary Societies, to 
make the needful arrangements for the employment of such an 
agency in their different ties. 

That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the Chairman 
for presiding at the anniversary of the society. 

Which, having been adopted, the CHatrmawn re- 
turned thanks, and the proceedings closed with the 
Doxology. 


THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

The seeond annual meeting of this Association 
was held on Friday evening last, at the London 
Tavern, There was a very numerous attendance, 
the large room being completely filled. A large 
proportion of the audience were ladies. The plat- 
form was also crowded by ministers and other lead- 
ing friends of the society. At seven o'clock, in the 
absence of Joseph Sturge, Esq., who had been an- 
nounced to preside, the chair was taken by Apsley 
Pellatt, Esq. 

The Cuarmman opened the proceedings by ex- 
pressing his gratification at the numerous attendance, 
which, together with the considerable increase of 


subscriptions, indicated the growth of the Assoaia- 
tion, and of the principles it represented, in the pub- 
lic confidenee, He hoped the soeiety would be so 
well supported as to enable it to exemplify, on a 
large scale, the superior excellence of a general 
education over purely secular or partly sec- 
tarian instruction, The mind needed culture as 
really as the body systenance, The circulation of 
even the Bible would be unavailing for the moral 
and religious elevation of the people, except they 
were instructed in at least the elements of know- 
ledge. In that great and beneficent work, there 

not be too many labourers ; they met, there- 
fore, not to cast anything like contempt or condemna- 
tion upon the efforts of other associations; but, on 
the contrary, to wish them God-s while, at the 
same time, they could not but wish that those efforts 
were of 3 universal and catholic character I hear, 
hear]. storing that auch 2 N as was 

upon great principles of religious truth, 
tended to make those who were its subjects happier 
in this world, and to sam pve them with hallowing 
anticipations of future and eternal bliss, in a higher 
state of existence, they could not but rejoice in the 
number of labourers in this wide and exhaustless 
field—they valued their qo-operation, and desired 
their success, Nevertheless, conscientiously pre- 
ferring the wider basis and larger views of this 


Association, they were still more gratified at the 
evidences of its growing strength. They might aen- 
gratulate themselves upon the state of their — 


considering the short time the sagigty has been esta - 
blished, hey objected to Government education, 
because they believed that it had an inevitable ten- 
dency to narrow rather than expand the intellect of 
a people—to substitute for independence and self- 
reliance 4 pauper-like dependence on Government 
aid —as had indeed been its effect, wherever it had 
been tried, Its unhappy influence was seen on the 
continent—in some instances in servile submission to 


* * 


situations, “With N v th i 

: from the IX. K 
the land eae — — — 1 sincerely 

shorty ese ng men locat 
| ee usefulness and — . 
to the female department, your Committee 
happy to report, that, in uence of the valuable aid 
rendered by the n e hopes held out —— 

have realized. re 
oa at If, Chatlotigerow, Weleccth the 
1 women was opened on Friday, the 


Ladies’ Committee have secured, as 
the services of Miss John-~ 


of thie instituaion, 
4 stone, of h, whom, f the n. received 
respecting her, and from the efficient por n which she 


solided for the tmpgetans position’ che tasttings ‘At present, 
q or t tion sus At present, 
only four pupils n „ the existence of the insti- 
tution being, as yet, BOF ape y known. 

The larger proportion of the increase in the society's ex 
diture, shewn in this year’s account, has been dealatoned bs 
the unavoidable outlay incurred in opening this institution 
— providing jt with the requisite furnijure, books, and 

he Committee have also the pleasure to state, that, in con- 
formity with ene of the primary objects of the Association, 
they have, during the past year, been enabled to 6 late 
in small grapts, the sum o £127 103., in aid of ools de- 
clining Government assistance, yet absolately requiring some 
description of extraneous sup These grants have been 
most thankfully received; end, im more than one inetence, 
have heen means of preserving, in otherwise destitute lo- 
calities, useful, though nadequately supported schools, from 
utterextinetion. Besides these grants, tne Committee have also 
voted £50 in aid of the Welsh Normal at Swanees, an 
institu ion founded on principles si to those — - 
ciety, and for which the f er portion of the needful funde hag 
been raised in Seuth Wales itself, by an amount of 9 
and self-denying effort bi creditable to our brethrea of 
Pringipality, nearly £3, idg been contributed, « large 
proportion of it in small subseriptions of from penny 
8 to four shillings, by p in the humbler walks 
0 e. 


With respect tothe Weet India Colonies, the Committee have 
much satisfaction in reporting, that, in acoordance with the 
recommendation of the Jast annual meeting, fey have raised 
the sum of £228, asa separate and special fund for promotin 
—ç cause of ry the yom 1 — fund, 

amount of whic ey to increase. ia no 
pountry do the friends of civil! aad spiritual freedom, of free 


Government; in others, in war upon society itself; 
whereas a self-edueated people would assuredly 
secure and maintain their civil and religious liberties, 
while they upheld the authority of law and order, 
The English netion would rather, he (the Chairman) 
believed, continue in that path which they had 
hitherto pursued— that career of voluntary activity 
and improvement which had led to the establish- 
ment of institutions admired even by foreign states- 
men—those institutions of benevolence or commerce 
of which it was the distinguishing characteristic that 
they were erected and sustained by spontaneous 
energy—they would rather pursue this course than 
adopt the continental system of centralization [hear, 
hear]. They desired and were determined to keep 
their youthful population free from the influence of 
that priestism Statecraft which were felt so dis. 
astrously in other departments [cheers], and which 
would certainly be grafted on, sooner or later, toany 
system of education under Government control 
hear, hear]. Any such intention was now repu- 
iated on the part of those advocated such a system 
—honestly repudiated, no doubt; but to that it must 
oy come. The society was founded by those 
who felt they could not be a party to the introduction 
of such a system even by the reception of State as- 
sistance for their schools, and who also felt that 
education should be at once yeligious and unsec- 
tarian. Its funds were therefore applied to the 
establishment or assistance—by training teachers 
and by granting money—of ls conducted on 
those principles. He would call at ones upon the 
Secre to read some communications he had 
received, and the Report of the past year’s pro- 
ceedings. 

The Assistant-Szoretary (Mr. C. T. Jones) then 
read notes received from Mr. Sturge and Dr. Price, 
regretting and excusing absence—the first on aceount 
of the illness of his wife ; the second, on account of 
personal ill-health, compelling non-attendance at 
public mee The Annual Report was next 
read. The following are its more important pas- 


sages :— 
During the past year, tLe Committee have received in dona- 
tions and subscriptions, £1432 188. 3d., whieh, with the 
balance in the hands of the treasurer, on the 3lst of March, 
1849 (£874 12s. 8d.), make a total of £2307 5s. lid., on the 
receipt side of the account. In the same period they have ex- 
nded £1,354 143, 3d., leaving a balance of £2,307 5s, lid., 
n the bands of the treasurer, On a comparison of the account 
with that for the previous year, it will be seen that, whilst the 
expenditure has greatly increased, the receipts are considerably 
less. This, however, ie attributable to the fact, that a large 
proportion of the first year’s receipts was composed of donations 
—large sums contributed at the commencement of the society, 
the annual repetition of which the Committee could not expect. 
Yet, when allowance is made for this cireumstanee (a circum- 
stance which of itself shows t e importance of a cousiderabie 
augmentation ot the society’s yearly income), it will be found 
that the annual receipts have nut increased in proportion to the 
expenditure of the Association, The want of local Auailiaries, 
or of an effective organization throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, for advaucing the i: erests of the 
Association, will, in par“, account for this fact; in part also it 
may be ascribed to the temporary absence of the society's re- 
spected treasurer (now in the West Indice), whose success, in 
the important department of earolling subscribers aud collect- 
ing funds, was truly remarkable. The fact itself, however 
calls for the active exertions of the society's supporters an 
friends, whose efforts should, in the fleet iustance, be cirected 
to the acquisitions of new annusl subseribers, and thereby to 
an increase in the permavent yearly income of the Associa- 
tion—an object which your Committee feel to be of the deepest 
importance. If the Association is to advance—to become more 
effective for the purposes it was designed to serve—more com- 
meosurate with the spitit ahd requirements of the age, its 
periodical ou'goings Will progresrively Increase, and a proyote 
tionate augmentation must be effected in the funds which are 
early placed at its dis J. 1 
f The vatsention aud — of the Commiitee, during the 
year, have mainly been directed to the improvement of their 
Normal School for young men, at 30, Surrey-place, Old Kent. 
road, aud to the estabiishment of a similar lostitution fur 
training female teachers. With respect to the training-school 
for young men, they have to state, that, since tue last annual 
meeting, eight pupils have been admitted; and, since the 
opening of the institution, thirteen. Of these, one, after a 
short term, was compelled to leave on account of ill-health ; 


three others have been appointed ta schools in the 
and for four more, the Committee are now anxious to obta 


2 education, stand more in need of assistance from 
out. 
Your Committee have much satisfaction in stating, that, as 
their res treasurer, G. W. Alexander, Eeq., ls now, for 
— ic purposes, making a tour through the v la 
lan colonies, the particular appropriation of the 8pecial and 
has been left to him. From being on 2 he wil), of 
course, have the best possibie opportunities deciding upon 
the relative necessities of each EN. and the respective 
merits of rape 1 ——— application. et, but a compara- 
tively small amount has been applied, but the Committee antl- 
e mate large sum will be drawn on behalf of Jamastea, 
where Mr. has but just arrived, and where the ener- 
gies of our mis ry friends have been especially aroused, in 
consequence of an attempt recently made to impore upon them 
& most invidious and oppressive measure of — 
The bill for this purpose, whioh was before the of As- 
sembly, has, for the present, as your ittee believe, been 
laid aside ; but there is reason to apprehend, that, ere long, it 
will again be introduced, and tha‘, to prevent its success, the most 
hy me a efforte will be required om the pirt of those who 
that education should be voluntary, scriptura!, and free, 


The Financial Statement having also been read 
by W. Edwards, Esq., on behalf of the Treasurer, 
the Chairman called on | 

The Rev. D. Karrzuws, of Hackney, to move the 
first resolution :— 

That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and circulated, 
under the direstion of the Commitee; aud that the following 
gentlemen be the officersof the Society for the year ensuing, 
with power to add to their number, 

Lam . to-night (he said) far two reasons—first 
because I am the advocate of popular education; and 
secondly, because I desire the freedom of all our 
educational institutions. I am a thorough Voluntary 
—s Voluntary not simply in matters of religion, but, 
90 far as may be, in matters of benevolence, It seems 
to me, that when a kindness ig to be done to a fellow 
creature, it should not be upon compulsion. Men 
should never say, or seem to say, 4 is true, I 
ought to give of my substance to benefit my fellow 
creatures, to raise social condition, to provide 
them with the means of and the knowledge of 
redemption,—but then I de not feel disposed to 
fulfil that obligation; and there are many in th 
same predicament; therefore, the Government shou 


do the work, and compel all “4 pay.’ That 
seems to me to be the plain, straightforward mean- 
ing of the principle that stands op to that em- 


i is Association, Thus the benefit, what- 
ever it may be, is deprived of all gracefulness; and 
thus, too, the hands of Government are filled with a 
great variety of complicated interests, with which 
they have no more to do than with the course of the 
stars, or the regulation of the seasons [hear, hear! 
the work badly done, the organization becoming 
corrupt, and the results “ like grass upon the house- 
tops, that withereth before it groweth up; the mower 
filleth not his hands, nor the reaper his bosom” 
[cheers]. The principle of compulsory edugation— 
as advocated in this country, at least—does not go 
far enough. It has never been proposed to go the 
length of compelling attendance at schools when 
established ; which, if the ciple be a sound one, 
is ager) mistake [hear, hear]. I see no reason 
why, if I should be compelled to give to another, he 
should not be compelled to receive. But there is 
some modesty left in the nation on this question ; 
and | trust the day is far distant when the youthful 
paperetion of this country shall be subjected to com- 
pulsory education, and be bound with chains which 
they may neveg be able to break off (hear, hear]. 
But it does appear to me, that there is a great deal 
to be done in raising the condition of the masses in 
this country before we are in @ position to form a 
sound judgment on this question [hear]. If the 
people were not so badly fed, so badly clothed, so 
y housed—if their means of subsistence were not 
80 narrow as they are—if it were not so hard to pro- 
vide the bare necessaries of life—they would be able 
and willing, I believe, to provide education for their 
children [cheers], That education is valued by the 
r, nobody denies—not even Mr. Shuttleworth 
» “late Travelling Bachelor to the University 
of Cambridge, who has been colleeting facts—one- 


1 | sided facts (hear, hear]—in all parts of the continent 
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on the subject. There is such a high idea among 
the poor of the advantages of education, that if the 
means be only placed within their reach, they will 
gladly employthem. Shall we, then, bring it down 
to them as a matter of charity? or shall we not 
rather raise them into that social condition in which 
they will be able to act in the matter themselves? I, 
for one, boldly advocate the“ latter alternative; be- 
cause if the education provided by the State be 
gratuitous, yet so long as the wages of the poor man 
are insufficient to provide for the wants of family, 
without employing all hands as soon as able to work, 
you may multiply schools and teachers, and all the 
means and appliances of education, as much as you 
please, but the child must work because the parent 
must have his help, in the field or the factory, and 
the amount of school attendance will be hardly 
greater than now. But raise the condition of the 
— first—give them — food and good houses, 
ull work and fair wages—then we may venture to 
affirm, rp bre provide education for themselves 
and their children [cheers]. I rejoice in the exist- 
ence and pr ity of this Association. I took part, 
with many others, in a vigorous opposition to the 
Minutes of Council, which appear to me now, as they 
did then, the most disastrous measure that can be 
devised for the cause of education and of good go- 
vernment. I rejoice that this Association has arisen 
out of that opposition—a stan testimony to the 
principles then avowed. I am well aware there are 
many Voluntary Christians who were opposed to 
those Minutes of Council, pending their discussion, 
who, now that they have become law, will be in dan- 
of — their principles by accepting 
overnment aid. this Association be properly 
supported by the churches throughout the country, 
there will be no need and no excuse for even the 
weakest of them thus bartering their birthright fora 
mess of pottage [hear, hear]. I advocate this 
Association, moreover, because I think that educa- 
tion and religion ought never to be dissociated. I 
trust we shail not allow ourselves to be chilled by 
the cold blasts that may come from the North on 
this matter, but shall continue to think clearly, and 
feel warmly, and act energetically, on the great prin- 
ciples on which we have taken our stand. It is to 
be regretted that some who are voluntaries in reli- 
gion, seem to think it no more importance that a 
schoolmaster should be a religious man than a tailor 
or shoemaker. But does not education affect the 
training of the conscience as well as of the intellect? 
Would it not be the worst of mistakes to leave out 
the religious element in education and yet is it not 
the mistake of those worldly philanthropists who 
propose education as a panacea for every evil? Let 
them show us an example of the kind—let them 
ove, at all events, that the most educated classes, 
all countries, are the most upright and virtuous 
members of the community; and the poorest and 
most uneducated are the most debased and depraved. 
When this is shown—which it would be very diffi- 
cult to show—it must be shown that this is true of 
mere secular education—that poverty, with all its 
attendant influences, had not most to do 
with the issue. My conviction is, that the 
poorer classes of this country have been most foully 
slandered by the upper classes [cheers]—and that 
if we could collect together the virtuous and excel- 
lent of any one generation, the poor would have, in 
proportion to their numbers, a greater share than 
those who enjoy the advantages of mental culture 
and competence or wealth [renewed cheers]. Take 
the list of our illustrious literary men, as their habits 
are portrayed in their biographies, and will any 
one pretend that the great bulk of these men have 
been distinguished for high morality and excellent 
social conduct? Who does not know that a large 
class of them have been atheists and infidels, and 
another large division of them drunkards and sen- 
sualists, sometimes of the most base and grovelling 
sort—that many more have been di by vices 
and follies which in other persons would have been 
denounced with contempt and severity, and the 
whole task of the — 1 — has been that of ex- 
cusing what could not enied, and covering folly 
and wickedness with the lustre of genius? And 
does not this show us, that mental culture, even 
when carried to the highest degree, and joined with 
the largest natural endowments, is not sufficient 
without moral culture,and the development of there- 
ligious element? Sometimes we are pointed to the 
continent, and told—especially by the aforesaid ‘‘Tra- 
velling Bachelor —that the poorer classes of this 
country are far worse educated, and in a lower moral 
condition, than any people of Europe, except those 
of Italy, Portugal, and Spain. But we have testi- 
monies on the other side—the testimony of tourists, 
who have gone over precisely the same countries. 
I will take the most recent—persons not at all re- 
markable for attachment to Evangelical religion. 
One says, that the result of this pattern continental 
education is, in one word, “stultification” [hear, 
hear }—that if you are introduced to a man as having 
had a first-class ticket at school, you may be sure he 
is a fool; if he has a second-class tloket, he is 
poo not more than ordinarily intelligent; but 
f of the third-class, he is most likely a clever fellow 
— — There are some philosophers who 
measure the intelligence and morality of a people 
— as they measure the distances of stars — cannot 
brought to understand that “schools” and 
„education“ do not mean the same thing. We 
have, happily, in this country, a thousand means of 
education besides schools—a free press, public dis- 
cussion, and all the influences of Protestantism, 
make it impossible to be very ignorant; knowledge 
urs in at nearly every avenue to the mind ;—so0 
that though you may find some unable to read or 
write, you rarely find them profoundly igno- 


rant of things essential to be known. I will not 


: — further, but move the adoption of the reso- 
ution — ] 


The Rev. J. Howarp Hinton seconded the mo- 
tion. He said: Having been present at the delibera- 
tions which resulted in the constitution of this 
society, and in bringing it forth for public accep- 
tance, I feel a ined interest in its ,and I 
feel much gratified by the tenour of the Report 
which it is enabled this year to present to its con- 
stituents. The society has a warm place in my 
heart. It is doing a good work, and doing it in the 
best way. Time, it was said by Voltaire, is the 
t comforter. It is also the great teacher; and 
t is teaching lessons in respect to general education, 
which, it would seem, the human mind is hardly 
able to arrive at, and very slow to receive. On this 
subject—whether education should be aided, in a 
pecuniary ae by the State—time is teaching even 
statesmen. hether the system developed in the 
Minutes of Council have worked well, let the dif- 
ferences in the National Society—the differences 
between my lord the statesman and my lord lord the 
bishop—tell [hear, hear]. A total failure that has 
been found, and will still be found, to be. Or look 
abroad, and see what lesson time is there teaching 
us. The national system in France, so mucha 
plauded, as emancipated from the thraldom of the 
— how much impartiality to be adminis- 
tered by the University of Paris, and so forth—what 
is it now? Why, with the recoil of the revolution 
of 48, it has gone back to the domination of the 
clergy, as absolutely s mere portion of political 
machinery. In truth it was so before. Buonaparte 
I mean the emperor, not his mimic [laughter and 
cheers}]—used to say, My good university! she is 
an excellent 14 of ideas — and imperial ideas 
were those then ordered to be disseminated through 
the departments —monarchical ideas under Louis 
XVIII., and Charles X., and Louis Philippe —re- 
publican prineiples under the provisional govern- 
ment —and now again the principle of restoration — 
schoolmasters thrown out of employment with 
every change of political government. There is the 
ripening of the seed of national education. It is no 
use to say with some in land, It will not come 
to that here —the seed is the same, and the fruit 
will be no less bitter, though not, it may be, so soon 
tripe. I have no inclination for my country to taste 
the fruit, and therefore I resist the scattering of 
the seed [hear]. We trust that by the good 
sense of the people of England, and their 
romptness to read the lessons of experience, the 
esson will be received [hear, hear]. Besides this 
peculiarity, there is another, I think, in the lesson 
which time is reading to us. We have in our organi- 
zation no religious or denominational peculiarities. 
There is at present a great deal of denominational 
— — Wesleyan, Congregational, and 
so forth. Now, we take the solid, broad basis of 
religion alone. I think such a principle must com- 
mend itself to all thinking men, and I shall be glad 
to see its early adoption. The men who, through a 
kind Providence, and the exercise of a sound judg- 
ment, are the first to see the truth on these topics— 
who will not yield to superficial arguments, or to 
the influence of ignoble prejudices—these are the 
men to whom time brings laurels—the men who can 
stand up amidst all changes which time shall pro- 
duce, and see the confusion of opposite and ill- 
founded experiments—shall see more and more men 
convinced that they were right—and see at last, 
— that they have been itted to throw out 
to society germs of sound principle and vital truth, 
that shall do more ſor the real benefit of mankind 
than a thousand more gorgeous and expensive 
theories [cheers]. I do trust that, in this respect, 
we have done something. I see that the meeting of 
this year is more numerous and enco ing t 
that of last; and I do anticipate that this little one 
will become a thousand, and the small one a strong 
netion’’—that while we look with no feeling of 
rivalry upon other associations, but just work here 
because here alone we can work—repudiating on the 
one hand State assistance, and on the other denomi- 
national action—others will be uniting with us in 
appreciation of the same object; and that, by and 
by, united in action as well as in spirit, we shall 
see drawing near that day when knowledge shall be 
every man’s ession, as it is every man’s birth- 
right, and shall be found connected with pure and 
undefiled religion, the earnest of everlasting happi- 
ness [great applause}. 
Mr. Epwarp Mitt, on rising to move the second 
resolution, was received with loud and repeated 
rounds of cheering. He said: Nothing but an 
earnest apreciation of the object, a deep sympathy 
with the principles u which this Association is 
based, would have induced me to leave this evening 
the privacy and repose which the engagements of 
the week have rendered so necessary (hear, hear]. 
Had your Association been — | in popularity— 
had 4 anticipated that it would have received the 
willing ad of many great and strong men 
amongst us—I should certainly have felt justified in 
absenting myself, however reluctantly, from this 
meeting. But always gan pert with truth in 
its infancy (hear, hear}, and feeling that he renders 
most aid who renders it when most wanted, I come 
forward on this occasion; and I only fear, that the 
few remarks I may make — the resolution now 
placed in m Sem ty will characterised by the 


weakness and Janguor which belong to the source 
The resolution is :— 


from which they must come. 


bat this meeting, believin that nothing but the spontaneous 

2 . 2 4 b buen — 41 = L — 
; a 

the educational wants e — ; 


interference with at variance with the 
interests both of j and of truth, in the results 
already accom by the Voluntary — ani 
would earnes for it a yet larger measure of effi. 
ciency and 


The ex ion to which my mind first directed 
itself, when my . glanced over the resolution, is, 
The educational wants of the British people.“ 
The phrase is a happy one, presenting a topic for 
serious thought. ere have been many indi- 
viduals during the last five years, who have attem 
to cram down our throats the conclusion, unsustained 
— evidence, that the British people are the worst 
ucated in Europe. Sir, I believe it to be a thorough 
libel, utterly destitute of truth—a simple play upon 
words. ere may be less of eating and 
writing, less of g phy and arithmetic, amongst 
our poor than may found in some of the conti- 
nental countries. But these do not meet the 
educational wants“ of a people. Taking the 
British people, and looking at them in their national 
characteristics, I should say, they are as well able 
to understand and appreciate great moral and poli- 
tical truths, that they are as self-reliant, that they 
as capable of self-government, that they have re- 
l themselves from as many slavish and de- 
grading superstitions, as any people on the face of 
the globe [cheers]. There is a cant abroad about 
education—about the magical effects to be produced 
upon a man’s character, by the simple power of 
reading and writing. That power I would be far 
from depreciating , but I would remember that after 
all, it is very similar to that of the knife and fork— 
it is of no use unless food be furnished. The edu- 
cation which the British people want, is an educa- 
tion that will raise their moral character, develop 
the inner man, direct and exercise the very best 
sympathies and affections of our nature—an educa- 
tion which will put them into a state of 
bility to spiritual impressions, connect them with 
eternity, give power to conscience, and so impress 
them as that the moral shall have power over the 
material in all their character and conduct [hear, 
hear]. But this kind of education is far different 
from that which is spoken of by those who are 
anxious to adopt a national s They say, that 
the fact recently brought to light, that in proportion 
as we have been increasing what are called our 
educational means, so crime has been increasing, 
is to be accounted for simply on this ground—that 
we have not communicated instruction enough. We 
have i? short instead of going on to greater 
lengths. e have given the mere elements of 
knowledge without communicating knowledge itself. 
We have taught reading and writing, and arithmetic 
—we ought to have taught geometry and algebra 
and natural philosoph flaug ter}. Does any man 
in his senses believe that if we had done the 
ge ap would have been less depraved than it is? 
s there anything in algebra to mollify the heart or 
enlighten the conscience? The parties who make 
such assertions must surely be utterly and pro- 
foundly ignorant of the first principles that education 
should involve. If education be the training of the 
man—the foundation of right habits, the develop- 
ment and right direction of sympathy and affection 
—then that which is proposed to be communi- 
cated through a national machinery will as assured] 
fail as that which has already been given. There 
some little mistake, too, to my individual 
view, prevalent amongst the public respecting reli- 
gious education. Iam of Dr. Arnold’s opinion, not 
only with respect to the matter on which he uttered 
it, but likewise with respect to education generally. 
He says, What I want to see is not so much books 
teaching religion, as books treating all subjects in a 
religious spirit.“ What I think necessary for the 
rising generation is, not the inculcation of dogmatic 
truths, that may be 1 into the mind of a pupil 
during a given period in his school duties, but what 
is of the vastest importance—that all topics be brought 
before him by a teacher capable of rendering them 
the vehicle of right and true thoughts respecting the 
great realities of the eternal world. There should 
be a religious atmosphere about every one engaged 
in the instruction of the young. The pupils ‘should 
not so much hear religious gs as feel religious 
influences (hear, hear}. Every topic mooted, every 
instruction communicated, should come forth bap- 
tized with a religiousspirit. I defy any Government 
to make provision for this want of the British peo- 
ple. They may establish large and expensive ma- 
chinery, beautifully — and regularly moved, 
just as the funds may be supplied dy the British 
nation; but they cannot supply the life which must, 
after all, be the chief agency in training up our 
children in a knowledge of their responsibility to 
God [hear, hear]. I would rather have one school- 
master properly influenced by love to his work, 
earnestly desirous of making his office subordinate to 
the religious education of his children, than I would 
have fifty schoolmasters selected by Government, 
simply in consequence of their intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and their capability of pouring floods of secular 
knowledge upon the young mind of the country 
[hear, hear]. If we are to remain a great people, or 
if we are to grow still greater, it must be owing, not 
to our leaning more and more upon the central 
power of Government, but to our developing more 
and more the inherent, self-reliant power of the 
people — We must not make our educational 
establishments go down to present wants; but must 
raise the poor of the community to a position in 
which all their desires can find effectual gratification 
—their desires, namely, for the instruction of their 
offspring. But for the immense sums which now 
seem to be n for the sustentation of Govern- 
ment—but for that which is wrung out of the labour 
of the people by taxation—but for the wasteful ex- 
— constantly going on in all departments of 
overnment—but for the idleness which is per- 
ing itself at the expense of industry—but — these 
things, which are rather increasing in these days than 
going back, though there may be a temporary re- 
teat of the wave, I believe that the people would 


gathering together of all — the discussion of | { 
o sign of advanci 


„ There 
in 
fll i 2 


ing, but would 


not only wish to educate their o 
o may adopt any 


of doing it {cheers}. 
system of national instruction—-we may have muni- 
h schools, presided over by committees 
among the ratepayers themselves, and 
yet not teach the evil of 
after all, communicate instruction of 4 
o are ground down to the soci 
which many of our people exist. We must, there- 
fore, begin—if it is to be a national work at all— | | 
Let the Government first of all repeal 
all taxes on knowledge [loud cheers]. Let them pro- 
mote to office only the trustworth 
Let there be no sinecures. 
cation of the true sort is valued by those who govern 
—that it isthe means of elevating those who possess 
it to the highest posts, and better chances of success 
—and then we may fully leave the people to th 
natural tendeneles and affections [ 
government may easily provide instruction 
people to the heights of 
moral development. Great Britain — after 
all we have heard of her ignorance; and there is too 
much of it—and all het social mis 
too much of that—in everything whereby 4 nation 
dan be distinguished, will bear comparison with the 
highly educated nations of the eontinent. 
as peaceful here ag in France 
reliant as in Austria—as free fro 
Italy—as capable of a 
as in Russia [laughter and chee 
that educdtion whieh has been diffused by the press 
—that education which comes out not merely 
through books and primers and slates, but from the 
daily contact of mind with mind, and the impression 
made upon the heart by surrounding ciroumstances, 
It is to this education that we wish Government 
would pay some little attention—instead of creatin 

a huge machinery which will most certainly fai 

up the sources of voluntary actio 
cast up all sorts of obstruction in its way 
Mr. Miall proceeded 
gratification at the progress of the soci 
growing strength of the volun 
education ; and concluded by 

viction, that no 


cipal or pari is not ao much a 
chosen sag 


c . 
he case. You cannot, acation is ntende 


begin wisely. 


eserving 
felt that edu- 


r devout and prayerful 
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ntion to the extending oppressive 
the compulsory eflueation system in 


The Rev. W. Broox wished to add a few words. 
He believed this Association to be the only School 
ty worth being connected with. He gaye an 
tion of the estimates 
e went among 4 very 

of whom he was told that only a 
d he fotind that on 
“Some one came and asked u 
“but Who Wis he? we were not going to tell bim“ 
system was in a com- 
plete fix—the National Society, with its religious 
objections, blocking up one side, and on the other the 
its despotism—for so Lord John 
Mr. Fox's bill, and if he (Lord John 
pat be dad ind 
Brock) quite con- 


et trained up, a 


; and there is. 


aughter]—ee self- 
superstition as in 
political subjectd 


laughter]. The G 


seoular system wi 


despotism, it 
cheers], He ( 
th Mr. Burnet as to the Liberals. 
Burnet would write a book of proverbs 
laughter], after the fashion of Martin 
 Proverbial Philosophy.” 
aphoriems would be, „Trust not the Liberals in 
The philosophical Radi- 
school, were more to be 
lis school [hear, hear}. 

thanks to the Chairman closed the pro- 


One of the best of those 
ple can be thoroughly educated 
—no educational wants can be thoroughly met— 
except on these principles, that it be religious in 
its kind, and that it be spontaneously offered [loud 


Avip Wire, Esq., seconded the resolution, re- 
peating and enforcing much that had been pre- 
viously said. He was a member of the Oongrega- 
tional Board of Education, and was at a loss to 
understand why that body and the Voluntary 
School Society should take up separate action; 
since their principles were precisely similar. 

The Rev. J. Bunnet proposed the third resolu- 


ucation and rel 


BBITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held at 
Exeter Hall on Monday. The weather was ex- 
tremely unpropitious, by no means such as to induce 
ladies, who always constitute the great majority at 
these meetings, to venture forth, 
was, that notwithstanding the attraction of the Earl 
the hall was very 
ooke, and the 


the consequence 


That this meeting deems the increased efficieney of the Asso- 
ciation the more important, inasmuch as it is convinced that 
the attempts now making to obtain a national s 
secular education, ere calculated to supersede the 
struction of the pe 
Christian effort, and lou 
nations for united action, In order to promote the education of 
the youth of this country in the principles of Scripture truth. 
The resolution, in short, means just this that the 

+ efforte making for the purpose of 
‘education, are likely to put down scriptural educa- 
It evidently referred to a measure before 
Parliament respecting the education of 
Now, whatever the a 
4 bill, or the efficiency 
tegatded by me as inimical to the liberties of f. 
people. Any plan that attempts to touch the in 
ple with the hand 6f 
But they have how a kind of sepu- 
lar religion—for they talk of making 
by secular education 
that must exclude all religious topies, 
read ancient or modern history—if we go 
vernment, there ia every where 


of Carlisle’s nam 
tended. Mr. W. 
and G. Clayton, were among the gentlemen present. 


med the chair shortly 


He must always 
and a distitiction to 


vs. T. Binne 


The Earl of Ca 
fad ie weedy 
ong an eloquen 
he said, both a 1 8 
ed on by the committee, and to be 
o society, to have the honour of 
anifitial meeting of the British and Fo 
eers}]. Bociety at large, notwithéstanditi 
ptome of improve 
m till to be labouring 
by no epithet, 
wore a hundred 


pty rectly curd 


tians of all denomi- 


giving seculer 
oreign School 


arent kindliness o 


encouraging s 
the plan, it will 


and ress, 
e 2 * 
shart of terrifie {cheers}. 
forme and presented the 
haps, they mi 


ee and 


and there, still seemed to him to be the 
angry and mienaeing forms which stalk 


of the gospel. 


country, look at any 
a church and a religion, about whieh an 
the teacher, if his ins 
anything hear, hear]. Both histo 
must be excluded—p 
ral and moral and po 
left untouched, because they are 
There is positively no subjeet we enn 
touch, except mathematics [laughter, and bear, 
hear], because that is the only subject about which 
there is no difference of opinion. But then to say 
that to teach mathematics is to educate the people, 
is simply an absurdity, Come back, then, to the 
main question, whether the peo 
themselves. Let mind reflect 
Let the man who has religious views and feelin 
impart them to others. Let there be the free diffa- 
sion of thought. Let us feel that we ate just in the 
position in which we ought to be—that every man 
can accept or tejeet out instructions as he pleases. 
To tuke the helm of the State in education, and to 
steer clear of all religious subjects, is an utter im- 
possibility, Asto the swamping of our volun 
efforts— why, the teachers in your parish schools, te- 
warded not according to their success, but according 
to the number of their pupils, will have a direct in- 
terest in setting aside your voluntary schools. 
say so— he does not 
measure will annihilate 
ires you to tax 
he will tax you 

ised that this 

have hit upon 
hear}. It is easy for them to say 
ciple has failed—it is just as easy 
to say it has not failed; and as to statistics, 
— fer — * 17 . favour as in theirs. 
man doubt that education is advancing? 
Is the increasing number of public 


my be 
estate water 


ixed-tip with 


Now, he looked upon 
mission —the true, obvious, and 
paramount mission, both of all individual men 
rate bodies, to 


it to be the 


and of all ¢o 
war against 
E80 


n tian men and t 
tian churches [cheers]. Then the question ca 
tent were they 
y he hoped and believ 
66 to a large extent; professedly, 
were. But still, when they looked 
attentively into matters which seemed much 
cupy their attention and to engross their interest, 
and to kindle their passions, arid to engage, as it 
were, theit heart of hearts, did they find them pro- 
minently employed on those common objects and 

not those common foes? Wes it not too fre- 
and energy were diverted 
ted upon differences sometimes trivial, 
more frequently uncharitable, often who 
y practical issue? (cheers. 
equently differences about t 
and form and the ceremony of doing the thing in- 
stead of a determination that the thing should be 
uently a jealous exclusion 
themselves oe each — 
instead of a hearty wish to combine and a sincere 
et [cheers.] Now, the pith 
these charges did not appear to him to lie exclu- 
sively at the door of an 
but in some degree to influence and infect 
At one time the charge was that some chu 
y or section in it, omitted 
at others, that they inte 


of authority; at 


supreme glory of 


they were doin 
le cannot ed he knew they 


light on id. 


quently that their attenti 


there not too 


Fox does not done? Was it not too fr 


thai or a vexatious worrying 
you—but it will do it. He 
ourselves; and, if you won't 
y an order in Council. 
gentleman— liberal as he is—shou) 
such a plan [bear, 
the voluntary prin 


effort to o- 
church or denomination, 


to teach a truth ; 


unduly straitening the 


ly upon empty ordi- 
vonanted — If 
or with such persons, 
were confounding truth 
assistance from such a 


{ ng the unclean 
dervalse Yhe dal whi — 


umd person, without exci to 
— ra to l et rr 
orm ö u 1 
and of the true meaning of His written word; but 
those were Ne which must lie bet ween 
the soul and its Maker. with refererence to the 
position of the Christian in that world in which he 
was placed, let him but remember that ignorance, 
foul ignorance, was what he had to enlighten : that 
verty was what he had to raise and to relieve; 

t crime was what he had to discouritetiance and 
subdue [cheers], He did not say that other ques- 
tions would not arise, that other duties would not 
resent themeélves; but after all that Was done 
ey would at least be apt to assume thelt proper 
place and proportion, for he was inollijed to believe 
that there hardly a single dispute or difference 
which seemed so much to ee a of many 

es; 


of * Christian bodies an nun however 
high might be the truths, however swfal might be 
the my with which they deem det, yet 
they ought not to stand still and allent, Unrebuked, 
befare that seeth thass of de- 


in fermentin 

ding ignoran * bratalizitg vice which 
deal so much and threaténed to engulf ao 
much more of out téegilng population [cheers]. 
He then referted to that portion of Christian bodies 
and communities amongst us, who, spent on 
jealousies without, and recrimination within, that 
zeal and dvar which ought to 1 the battles of 
our common faith against the infidelity which de- 
nied, and the vide which dishonoured it [great ap- 
plause]. Such considerations as these would 
much to discourage and dispirit him with regard to 
the prospects of the future, if he believed that such 
disputes and di as those which he had la- 
mented, if he might hot say he condemned, leavened 
the entire mass of those bodies to any . „ great or 
thorough extent: * he derived his grounds 
of consolation and o cans lore from the hope that 
those very differences an disputes did not extend 
far — 15 the * . — bg | — 
up dnd kept up more 5 8 t, 
and, as Toth thle thaw. really worldly spirits, 
and that beyond them, amongst every one, almost, 
of our Christian churches and communities, there 
wae a very large an Satis mass of humble- 
minded, peace-loving, unobtrusive persons, whose 
cry was not heard in the streets, bat who, whilst 
scribes disputed and pharisees denounced, were 
ready to bend over the stricken on the wayside, and 
to pour oll into his wounds [cheers]. Now, an op- 


pottanity of acting in that ‘spirit of peace and love 
— 1 D prepented fo em by 
the plan and o of ety. He did not 
etend te them—he ah not act consistently if 
8 . it was the onl pee and plan which 
ought to Supported. ite did not pause now to 
in an t 15 the best that in imagination 
and 1. uld ly be devised. All he felt per- 
5 was, that f was eminently calculated to meet 
of the marked features and some df the most 

ig wants of the times in whith we lived. He 

be it was singularly adapted to provide for the 
wants of many portions of our population, perhseps 
the most important, perhaps the moat deserving— 
if neg mg Py most formidable Ce 

education of the risiy 


1 
lane 

d 

on one side or the other; 

con must be entertained on that aubject, an 


he could exhort them waa, if ished to avoid 
. and phon nti of principe and systems 
ve, to 
e 


ro what in them 
to e the operation 
of systems of which they did approve [loud 


Mr. unn, the Secretary, then read the rt. 
In ning the opetations of the soctety it stated 
that the model! schools continued full exercised 
a beneficial influence on the neighbourhood. Up- 
warde of 1,000 children were in daily dttendance, 
and 60,986 had been under tion since the 
had been opened; 18 pupil teechers were apprentice 


in the boys’ sehoal, aud t in the girls’ school, 
The Narmal echools — ng. 142 students 
had been undet | uring the year, but 
difficulty w ee in obtaining an ade- 
quate nom of qualified men; 132 female 
teachers had been under training during the 
ear; 72 new schools, for 7,000 children, had 
en opened during the year — schools had been 
temporarily, and 166 permanently, su with 
— 104 grants of school materiale had been 
made, either to schools at home or in the colonies. 
The connexion existing between the * the 
Gommittee of Council had worked well. No inter- 
ference or control of any had been attempted, 
prejudices were in many quarters giving way. 

eign o ns were then reviewed, and a 

sketch of the state of education in Greece, the West 
Indies, British North merica, South Africa, and 
Australia, furnished. The financial position of the 


society greatly needed improvement, although many 
. 1 Continued in gage 382). 
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Prom its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character publish in Lon- 
don—the N. ist presents a very desirable me- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“J.H.,” Islington. We will send his letter to the 
roper quarter, and no doubt a communication will 
be made to him. 
Lionel Butler.” We will reply to his communication 
next week. 
* Aliquis.” It is im 
answer in print. 


ble to give him a satisfacto 
ive minutes’ conversation wi 
him would set him right. We have no doubt that, 
ere long, his wishes will be complied with. 


“‘ Congregationalist,” and A Tradesman,” will see in 
the report contained in our columns, a sufficient 
reason for our not inserting their letters. 


„E. Jackson.“ We do not think the publication of 
his letter will serve the cause he wishes to pro- 
mote. 


“John Bimman.” We have read his communication 
with much interest. We should be glad to get it 
before the 1 eye— but for reasons which, no 
doubt, he will appreciate, we have scruples as to 
— the Nonconformist the medium of its pub- 
ication. 


The Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1850. 


SUMMARY. 


Tue May meetings are just now in full swing. 
Christian Willinghood blossoms this month, and 
produces on the whole a spectacle, which, however 
sceptics may sneer, does honour to Great Britain, 
and affords fair evidence of the philanthropic sym- 
thies which Christianity inspires and nourishes. 
Where so many anniversaries are crowded into the 
brief space of a few weeks, and the objects aimed 
at are so various, and yet so important, it would be 
absurd to descend into ulars, or ny wry ＋ 
enumerate the names of the Associations that have 
held, are holding, or are about to hold, their annual 
meetings. Every day is fully occupied—and every 
day witnesses the gathering together of la 
assemblies, for purposes connected with the bodily, 
intellectual, or spiritual condition of man. If we 
make any exception to our rule, it is to advert for 
a moment to the proceedings of the Co tional 
Union of England and Wales. Not, indeed, that 
we are able to furnish our readers with such a re- 
rt of the deliberations of that body as we could 
— wished—for this, the Committee of the Union, 
most absurdly, as we think, took effectual pains 
to prevent—but, inasmuch as we are known to en- 
tertain an objection to the constitution and general 
object of that organization, we think it due to those 
who are members of it, to a decision, un- 
animously arrived at by them, which, in our judg- 
ment, bespeaks their wisdom and integrity. Ata 
meeting held yesterday, they passed a resolution, 
instructing their Committee to take steps to termi- 
nate the connexion at present existing between the 
Union and its organs of the press,—namely, the 
Christian Witness and the Penny Magazii n 
doing this, we think 9 done a simple act of 
justice to themselves. e shall not mar its effect 
y any comment of ours. The fact is one which 
we may most safely leave to tell its own tale. And 
we understand the manner in which it was brought 
about, eminently befitted the deed finally resolved 
upon. 

Her Majesty has presented the nation with an- 
other prince, and, together with her infant son, she 
is reported as doing well. Our readers will not 
suspect us to be wanting in loyal attachment to the 
throne, if we refrain from imitating some of our 
contemporaries in giving way to an enthusiastic 
outburst of adulatory joy. e do heartily sympa- 
thize with the Queen in every addition made to 
her domestic happiness. We can congratulate her 
both as a wife and a mother, and, in our measure, 
can participate in her gladness —and if we are un- 
able to see in the increase made to the Ro 

Family an unmixed blessing for the people of 
these realms, it is because Court customs and aris- 
tocratic principles, have taught us to associate 
with princes and princesses of the Blood Royal 
costly additions to the pecuniary burdens of the 

We cannot, however, chronicle the event 
without expressing our sincere admiration of the 
manner in which both her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort have borne themselves from the time of 


their marriage until now. 


The Protectionists are at work in earnest—de- 
termined, if ible, to recover the ground they 
have lost. Monday a meeting of delegates 
deputed by the various ultural Societies 
throughout the United Ki m, was held at the 
Offices of the National iation, South-sea 
House. An address, signed by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. George Frederick Young, was 
read and unanimously adopted. The pith of it 
may be given in a few wo They are these :— 
“A dissolution of Parliament cannot now be 
remote, and may occur much earlier than is gene- 
rally imagined. If protection is to triumph, Pro- 
tectionists must be prepared for the struggle a 
dissolution will bring. e two great points on 
which preparation is indispensable to success are— 
close and untiring attention to the registration of 
electors, and a timely selection of fit and proper 
candidates.” This is, unquestionably, business- 
like, and the advice here given might be taken 
with advantage by associations whose objects are 
even more feasible than the restoration of an im- 
port duty on corn. 

A curious correspondence arising out of the 
Gorham Case, has been perplexing the Heads of 
the Church, andis now entertaining the public. The 
Rev. Mr. Maskell, of St. Mary's Church, in the 
diocese of Exeter, resolved upon resigning his 
ministry, because, in his opinion, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council have implied, by their 
decision, that the Church has “no doctrines to 
teach, and no faith to inculcate.” Some i 
of this correspondence are peculiarly rich—for 
example, Mr. Maskell asks the Archbishop of 
Canterbury whether he may teach such and such 
doctrines in the name of the Church. The Arch- 
bishop replies courteously and cautiously, that he 
may, if they are “ doctrines contained in the Word 
of God.” e Vicar of St. Mary says, in his re- 
joinder, that he finds, with “ pain and sorrow,” that 
“ if there is anything which he ought to teach, it is 
this, that the Church of England has no distinct 
doctrine, except on a single subject,” namely, the 
Trinity ; and he concludes a very suggestive letter, 
by declaring that he cannot see “how such a sys- 
tem, once openly avowed, can fail to lead thou- 
sands into infidelity.” The Gorham judgment is 
but beginning to work. 

We have given, in the first page of the present 
number, a general summary of the ecclesiastical 
topics which the week has produced. We shall 
not, in this place, repeat the information we have 
there — e may, however, remark, that 
since that article was written, other matters of the 
same character have thrust themselves upon our 
notice. The Archbishop of Canterbury has ex- 
lained in his place in the House of , that he 
as nominated his son, not to a sinecure office 
as alleged, but to the performance of duties by no 
means nominal, the payment for which Parliament 
itself is to fix. In the House of Commons, too, an 
interesting debate took place on the motion of Mr. 
Gladstone, upon the bringing up of the report of 
the Australian Colonies Government Bill, to insert 
clauses, the effect of which would have been to give 
the Church of England in Australia the same 
power of self-management and control as that 
by voluntary bodies. This attempt to 
introduce the thin end of the wedge which would 
separate the Church from all State jurisdiction, 
while she still retains political power and State 
pay: was determinately and successfully resisted. 

Irre .. find no 
— in the eyes of the leading politicians of the 

The other Parliamentary topics we can but 
barely mention. A Protectionist skirmish in the 
House of Lords—some made in com- 
mittee on the County Courts Bill, in the House of 
Commons — the announcement of a new Ten 
Hours F Bill, to which we have adverted 
elsewhere—and the defeat of Ministers on the 
duty imposed upon attorn certificates, which 
ill add to the perplexity of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer—however, at another time, they might 
have tempted remark, we are constrained this week 
to pass over without observation. 


BLOOD FROM A POST. 
wg Sapam phoma 
ment Bill, thro e stages requ y 
the forms of Parliament, will, perhaps, be produc- 
tive of national —— to the 1 as ＋ — 
th ts and privileges conferred ex 
nyt: Ir Ind the measure, 
viewed in itself, is but a partial, almost a nominal, 
instalment of justice. It creates, it is true, a re- 
presentative system where it found none. But it 
neutralizes the worth 22 by * — wich — 
the element of centralisation and pa - It 
dese homage to sound political — Gat the 
— 1 it offers is a so guardedly, 
d an amount of im mistrust 
— 1 likely to breed discontent, than 


THE 


large 
as to make it more 


to confidence, or to excite gratitude. 
Described in brief, it shows merely the Colonial 


Office meer to * m N and garb of 
constitutional virtue ; and, just as isy is re- 
\gabed onthe to religion, 90 this Mintstesial 


— — 


Bill may be appealed to, as an unwilling i- 
tion of those important political truths, enounced 
by Lord John Russell at the commencement of the 
session. As constituting a basis for os govern- 
ment in the Australian Colonies, we look upon it 
as likely to turn out what Whig compromises have 
usually done—a decided failure. But, as indicating 
the general direction in which future legislation 
for our now infant empires must proceed, we take 
it to be one of the most important measures of the 
present session. 

Parliament has been engaged in constituting de 
novo, a form of government Peer adapted 
to Anglo-Saxon character and habits. Strongly 
bi as may have been those who thus employed 
themselves by party spirit, it was altogether un- 
likely that their discussion of first principles should 
not bring out into strong relief several important 
truths, overlaid in this country by obsolete customs 
and aristocratic influence—truths, consequently, 
which were in imminent danger, if not of disap- 

ing from the public mind, at least of dyin 

out of the public heart. And this is the princi 
value we attach to the introduction, and repeated 
discussion, of the Australian Colonies Government 
Bill. It has mooted great constitutional principles, 
which prescription at home had consigned to the 
darkness and decay of the imperial lumber-room. 
It has brought out fundamental truths from 
obscurity and neglect, polished them to their 
— — rilliancy, and placed them conspicuously 
before the eyes of the people. For the time being, 
it has treated the tapism and dusty cobwebs 
of Downing-street conventionalities, as such things 
ought to be treated by intelligent patriotism, and 
it made its ultimate appeal, not so much to 
mildewed precedents, of value only to official minds, 
but to universal laws, applicable and interesting 
to all men, in all ages. Hence, the debates on this 
Bill a eee — Soaps anger 
in parliamentary ings, and the effect which 
they may be calculated to have upon the popular 
mind may be estimated as much more important 
than any positive benefit which the Bill itself will 
confer upon the Colonies in question. 


Taking the measure as a whole, we are disposed 
to view it as a reluctant and stuttering recognition 
of the right of our Colonists, in all matters per- 
taining exclusively to their own welfare, to self- 
government—that is, to government by institutions 
which themselves prefer. This is the true moral 
of the entire measure—however inarticulate and 
uncouth may be the expressions in which it is 
embodied. hatever provisions repugnant to this 
principle are to be found in the Bill, and they are 
confessedly many, they avowedly rest upon what 
is accidental, local, and temporary only. The drift 
of this piece of legislation is towards an equal and 
complete representative system. The restrictions 
upon it are merely proposed with a view to retard 
its pace. The true significance of the Bill expresses 
a maxim of political wisdom to which humanity in 
its most en sense will give cordial assent. 
The compromising elements foisted into it, speak 
only of 1 timidity, the 14 state of 
parties, or the predominance in the legislature of 
aristocratic ideas. What the Bill —— to 
embody, but does not, or does so to a very partial 
extent, will remain, will expand, will become tri- 
umphant—what it does not profess to aim at, but 

includes and renders dominant, will dwindle 
and me finally extinct. Time and experience 
will nourish the strength of the one, and destroy 
the force of the other. The ideas, and feelings, 
and ions, which its operation must elicit 
in the colonies, will all tend towards the develop- 
ment of those features of the measure which ex- 
press self-government—and to the gradual destruc- 
tion of those which provide for Downing-street 
dictation. Imperfect, therefore, as it is, it will 
doubtless be productive of larger results than its 
authors intended—for wherever life is put in 
contact with form, the last must ultimately suc- 
cumb to the first. 


It has been not less instructive than curious to 
note, as the discussions upon this Bill have pro- 
ceeded, how entirely the constitutional principles 
— * Lr erred, have been assented to 

y political parties. Scarcely a ition 
made by Sir William Molesworth, by MI. N Roebuck, 
or by other Colonial reformers, has been rejected 
on the ground of its own intrinsic demerits. 
Usually, the general truth of them has been 


assented to, and special reasons only have been 


‘assigned for putting them in abeyance at the 


present moment. This, also, will produce unanti- 
cipated results. Those of the people who notice 
ook at their own 


— 21 ngs, will 
position by ight of those axioms which, when 
engaged upon Colonial matters, the House of Com- 
mons receive without a single protest. The work 
to be done in Australia will suggest pregnant 
thoughts respecting the work n to be done 
at home—and the Anglo-Saxon in England and 
Scotland will read his rights in the constitution 
pone for the Anglo-Saxon at the antipodes. 
it is, that every good work has bearings which 
can only be bed as universal, and the radi- 


— W 
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objects, is reflected back upon the neighbourhood 
whence it emanates. 

We look upon the Bill now under notice, as a 
fair specimen of a transitionary period. It is an 
ap to a much higher and nobler form of 
political rule, but it is only an approach. Its 

romise is to be valued far more than itself. It 
— a look forward, and because it has so, we are 
dis to endure for the present its imperfections, 
and anticipate better things hereafter. 


THE TEN HOURS’ BILL. 


MINISTERS have at length resolved upon their 
course on the short-time agitation, revived through 
the break-down of their former slovenly enact- 
ment. Stirred up by Lord Ashley, and the 
operative-philanthropic agitation at his back, they 
have mustered sufficient courage to determine on 
doing something—but that something only a 
characteristic compromise. The question—ten or 
eleven hours, which? they answer by pronouncing 
for ten-and-a-half. Relays are not to be per- 
mitted; the working-day is to stretch from six 
a. m. to six p.m., with one hour and a half for 
rests. A Saturday’s half-holiday will reduce the 
added labour-time to two hours per week. There- 
with the “ hands” might be content, perhaps—ill 
as they can afford even that deduction from their 
scanty leisure—were it not that they are justly 
displeased at the spiritless policy that fears to 
defend its own handiwork, while it claims the 
honour of its working well. 

In contending that the Ten Hours’ Act should 
be preserved and enforced in its integrity, we do 
not forget the general ground on which we ob- 
jected to its primary enactment, and on which we 
daily meet measures of a similar character. To 
legislate on the hours of labour, we hold to be as 
unjustifiable as to fix the rate of wages; and that, 
again, as futile as to decree what shall be the 
aspect of the sky, the state of the atmosphere, and 
the condition of the soil, through any given 
season—since on those circumstances must mainly 
depend the abundance or scarcity of those pro- 
ductions which are at once the material of labour 
and the means of its remuneration. To limit the 
period of work, is to limit the power of production 
—that, again, is to enhance the price of purchase, 
which, in its turn, narrows the other channels of 
industrial activity—and so on, in countless circles 
of causation; the stop of a Manchester mill 
felt in every village where its fabrics are worn, 
and among the cotton-growers of the Southern 
Transatlantic States. ff it be urged, that the 
largest possible fabrication of cotton ds, or, 
indeed, the increase of material wealth, in any 
shape, is not the highest interest of a nation—but 
the full development of its people’s spiritual and 
physical faculties—we heartily agree, but do not 
admit that therefore the legislator may interpose 
to aid the latter by retarding the former. Our 
conviction of the evils infli on body, soul, and 
spirit, by excessive labour, is deep and ever- 

resent. Daily observation confirms us in the 

lief, that no t good will be accomplished for 
the working-classes, until the duration of their 
toil be lessened, its intensity lightened, and its 
rewards e and secured. e cannot con- 
template the condition of masses of our fellow- 
countrymen in this respect—we cannot think of 
their jaded frames and neglected minds—of the 
mere animalism to which they are reduced, by the 
worse than animal tasks they are compelled to 

orm—without a sickness at the very 

ut we cannot allow either the conviction or the 
feeling to override the calm conclusion of our 
reason, that these evils could be only temporarily 
abated, and would almost certainly be greatly 
aggravated, by direct legislative interference. 

or all that, Parliament having once decided on 
trying the experiment, it should have been fairly 
worked out. Veracity is a virtue indispensable to 
character; with a government, the want of 
it is contemptible, as well as hateful—because less 
than ordi temptations to unveracity are met 
cor! 1 * resistance. To break faith om 
the weakest c subjects is especi oble. 
Yet this is what the Whites have — Ay nn 
tion for philanthropy, purchased by the adoption 
of the Ten Hours’ Bill, was one of the bladders on 
which they swam up to the heights of office. 
Greatly * glorified themselves on their su 
riority to the rigorous observance of political 
economy. Quietly they saw the authority of their 
law first evaded and then defied. Pandering to 
a party powerful in crises, they delay all action till 
further delay is dangerous, and then propose a 
halfway meeting-point. We hope that neither 
party will consent to be so conciliated, and that 
the operatives will secure from Parliament a con- 
firmation of the industrial relief for which they 
have long been eager, and which they but so re- 
cently obtained. 


ͤ— 


Tun Bou oy Traps Rervans for the month 
— the 5th of April show an increase in the de- 
value of exportations of £418,089 as compared 

with the corresponding month of last year, and of 
£1,371,467 as compared with April 1848, 
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THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 


In the Postscript of our last number, we brief 
mentioned that the Benefices in Plurality Bill 
been under discussion in the House of Commons, on 
Wednesday. Mr. Hume attempted to modify the 
bill in committee, by a motion taking the sense of 
the House on the principle that pluralities should 
henceforth cease and determine. Mr. Hume's prin- 
ciple met very general concurrence ; but Sir Groner 
— = Sipnzy 2 and Mr. Giapstons 

u e — of carrying it into extreme 
operation immediately ; recalling to mind the differ- 
ence between Scotland and England in this matter 
that no benefices in Scotland are under £150, 
whereas in England several must sometimes be 
united to make even a less sum. Mr. Hume took a 
division on an amendment embodying his principle ; 
and was defeated, by 166 to 53. Immediately aer 
wards, however, Mr. Stnr Herserr moved an 
amendment on clause 1, which made residence com- 
pulsory, in every benefice endowed with so much as 
£100 a-year; an improvement which Mr. Hume 
accepted in failure of his more sweeping proposals, 
and which Sir Grone Grey also sup » as 
within the spirit of the bill. On a division, this 
improvement was carried, by 162 to 16. 


REGISTRARSHIP OF THE CANTERBURY PREROGATIVE 
COURT. 


On the same day, Sir BNA Hatt made a 
statement 3 a question regarding the patron- 
age of the bishop of Canterbury. The emolu- 
ments of the office of Registrar of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury have been from £9,000 to 
£12,000 a-year; the office itself is a sinecure. The 
usage has been, that the archbishop for the time 
being should nominate the incumbent of the office 
and two successors. Archbishop Moore appointed 
his two sons, and they in succession held the office. 
Dr. Manners Sutton appointed his grandson, the 
present Lord Canterbury, to the reversion of the 
office—that grandson being then ten or twelve 
years old. The late venerated Dr. Howley 
made a communication to the Government, that, 
in the conscientious fulfilment of his duty, 
he could not fill up the reversion of this sinecure 
when it became vacant in 1845; and it remained 
vacant at his death—not the only similar memorial 
of his pious self-denial. When Dr. Sumner, the 
present archbishop, succeeded, he found the rever- 
ay be — — oo and immediately pon it 
up, by appoin son, a young gentleman study- 
— in the Temple. By the 10th and 11th Victoria, 
o. 98, sec. 9, every such person appointed after the 
passing of the act is to hold office subject to the 
— made by Parliament. It is tolerably 
clear that Dr. Sumner, with archiepiscopal fore- 
thought, imagined that Government would not in- 
terfere; but what is the intention of Government 
with regard to the reversion of this office? 

Jord Joux Russel assented to the correctness of 
Sir Benjamin's recital of the facts; and added, that 
there were several offices which the late Dr. Howley 
in like manner declined to fill up. The nature of the 

resent office is under investigation; it appears to 

one that should be either abolished or vastly 
altered. As to the enormous income, the young 
gentleman whose net is now in question 
will have no claim whatever to compensation. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday t, the 
ee of Cawrersury alluded to the imputa- 
tions that had been thrown out against him “ else- 
where, for having nominated his son to the reversion 
of the Registrarship of the Canterbury Pretogative 
Court. explained that the office to which his 


cure, and that in 1847 an act had passed that, 
among a mass of similar offices, under the control of 
Parliament, and therefore in nominating his relation 


to the reversionary tof that tment, 
he simply provided for 
the Legislature had 


an office regar which 
undertaken to apportion its 
emoluments to the duties performed. did not 
think, therefore, that his conduct was open to the 
censure it had suffered under. 

The Bis or Lonpon corroborated the statement 
of the Archbishop, and called the attention of the 
House to the manner in which his Grace had filled 
up the office of registrar in the diocese of Chester as 


conclusive against any charge of nepotism. 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


Presenting above 100 petitions from agricultural 
sufferers, the Duke of Ricumonp, in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, renewed the irregular 
discussions of the ing week on agri- 
cultural distress, particularly calling Earl Grey's 
attention to the appearance of sixty advertise- 
for local 
sales of farming stock. He complained that the 
income-tax of the farmer is proportioned to his 
rent, while that of the trader is proportioned to his 
profits. Earl Grey replied, that nearly the same 
number of sales is usual at this season—the period 
for changing tenancies; and he quoted an instance 
of seventy similar sales, in a Sussex paper of Sep- 
tember 1844, when protection was high and effective. 
As to the mode of levying the income-tax, Lord 
Grey himself — — of it when it was ~ ys 
as unjust to the ers; but he was overruled by 
the leaders of the agricultural party. The Duke of 
AnorzL and the Earl alge . to 
these discussions, sup e “ excep- 
tional ry, from which such’ ponderous deduc- 

had been drawn; but they concurred in think- 


| income-tax more justly levied on the farmer, 


son stood in the succession was by no means a sine- : 


— 


ATTORNIES’ CERTIFICATE-DUTY. 
The debate adjourned from 26th February, on the 


of Rospgert Grosvenor, for leave to 
bring in a bill to the duty on attornies’ certi- 
ficates, was resu on Thursday, and brought to a 


nick and unexpected conclusion. Sir CuHaruzs 
oop declared he could not afford the money— 
£117,000 a-year; especially as the attornies do not 
2 to be suffering under any deep or unusual 
distress. On a division, the al motion was 
carried t the Chancellor of the Ex uer, by 
155 to 136. en in 
* Later in the evening, the bill was read a 
rat time. 


COUNTY COURTS—-EXTENDED JURISDICTION. 


Sir Gronce Grey stated to the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, that after the House had so de- 
cidedly expressed its opinion that the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts ought to be extended, he would 
not offer any further opposition to Mr. Fitzroy’s bill. 
The House then going into committee on the bill 
the chief matters debated were the scale of fees, and 
the restrictions to be placed on suing for small sums 
in the superior courts, or the inferior local courts, 
The bill proposed a higher and lower scale of fees 
for debts above and below £20. 

Sir Jonx Janvis and Sir Grone Garr objected to 
this arrangement, and the House to establish 
uniformity on a single scale throughout. 

Mr. Frrsror resisted the alteration at first; argu- 

that it is unjust to take as much from the man 
who owes £19 as from him who owes £49; but as 
the general feeling seemed against him, he sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Ronnocx insisted much on the advantage and 
propriety of doing away with fees altogether, and 
paying a salary for a man’s whole time and undi- 
vided services. 

388 was generally applauded, and met the 

quali approbation of Sir Grone Grer; who, 
however, had found that practical difficulties pre- 
vented its being carried out so far as Mr. Roebuck 
demands. 
Mr. Cnowonn op the provision which mulcts 
in costs the plaintiff who shall sue for debts under 
£650 in the superior courts: he would retain the 
present limit of £20 for that provision, and give an 
option above that amount. 

Sir Joux Jenvis opposed the compromise, and 
would not concede this departure from the prin- 
ciple of the bill. No alteration was made. The 
clauses being agreed to, Sir John Jervis moved the 
addition of clauses, restricting judges from practice, 
requiring the residence of clerks, authorizing the 
Treasury to pay salary in lieu of the mode now 
used, and vesting subordinate appointments in the 
Treasury. 


THE TEN HOURS BILL. 


In the House of Commons, on Friday, repl to 
Lord Ashley, Sir G. Gazy announced the intentions 
of Government on the Factory question. Like Lord 
Ashley, Government feels extreme difficulty in ad- 
neces a Ore „ of fifteen mage ig 

w women young persons ma 
Consistently with’ the 


ment. At t, the fi may work between 
the hours of half-past five in the 2 and half- 
past eight in the ev ; the ten hours to be in- 
cluded within that time. He proposed to limit the 


labourer. | 
IRISH MEASURES. 

The other business of Friday related to three Irish 
measures—the Distressed Unions Advances and Re- 
payments of Advances (Ireland) Bill, the Parlia- 
mentary Voters (Ireland) Bill, and the Court of 
Chancery (Ireland) Bill: they were severally con- 
sidered and forw in committee, little modified 


by an opposition which was urged in a comparatively 
moderate 


tone. 

In the discussion of the Franchise Bill, Mr. W. J. 
Fox was called on by Lord Castiznsacu for expla- 
nation of his expression, a ‘social revolution,“ 
which he lately declared to be inevitable and desira- 
ble. Mr, Fox gave the explanation, amidst Minis- 
terial cheers :— 

Not a revolution which had anything to do with blood- 
shed, plunder, or the destruction of venerated and useful 
institutions, the redistribution of property, or any such 
— but a ao oer ut ete in- 
te , and legitimate influence, * corrup- 
tion ad of intimidation in the — of the 
people in that House. 

In the discussion of Irish Law Reform measures, 
Sir Joux Romi x stated, that under the ey aon 
by the Court of Chan Bill, the Irish han- 
cellor and Master of the Rolls will“ a series 
of orders which will effect a complete reform in the 
Court of Chancery.“ 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES BILL. 


In the House of Commons, on Monday, in reply 
to Mr. R. Denison, Mr. LASOUcunn stated, as the 
result of mature consideration on the of the Go- 
vernment, that they had adopted the principle of 
according to the smaller Australasian co 


ing, that burdens must be re-adjusted, and the | 


a 
larger proportion of power than was granted by the 


— 
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bill as originally introduced, if ever the proposed 
federal state were formed out of the union of those 
dependeneies, Clauses prepared so as to carry out 
that principle would, therefore, be proposed, when 
the Australian Colonies Bill came on for the third 
reading. , 

On the motion for the consideration of that bill, 
as amended in committee, having been moved, Sit 
W. Morrswonrn moved that it be re-commit 


the purpose of pmitting or modifying certain clauses, i 


so as to remove the power of the Colonial-office 
to veto laws passed by the colonial legislature, and 
to define the limits of the prerogative which the 
home Government or their representatives were to 

ossess over subjects of colonial policy. The hon. 
— supported his motion by a prolonged speech, 
in which he dwelt upon the necessity of allowing 
the colonists, as far as possible, free agency in the 
determination of questions affecting their own inte- 
rests, and explained the working principles on which 
he proposed to distinguish between the subjects 
proper for local or imperial legislation. 

Mr. Lanovchumer objected to the motion, because 
it would occasion disturbance and discontent in the 
colonies, and because it was based upon a distinction 
of administrative questions which in ice would 
prove vague and unsatisfactory. Heinstanced seve- 
ral subjects which were left wholly uncértain as to 
their falling within „local“ or imperial“ legisla- 


tion. A perpetual stimulus would be thus afforded | 


for trading agitators and popularity-hunters in the 
Australian colonies, who would exacerbate all the 
trifling points of difference that might arise between 
the colonists and the mother country, to the dis- 
comfort and injury of both. Sir W. Moles worth's 
sdheme he considered to be super-refined, ahd not 
ada for the practical — of men. 
r. ADDERLBY urged t 

give Australia a constitution, we ought to render 
the gift — . — by enabling the Australians to 
manage their local ire for themselves. 

Sir G. Grey briefly repeated the objections urged 
by his colleague against the motion. It introduced 
an element of uncertainty and discordance into the 
colonial constitution, and promised to perpetuate 
the controversies between the Government at home 
and the inhabitants of the dependencies. 

Mr. GLApsTonz saw some difficulties in drawing a 
clear definition between imperial and local questions, 
but thought the subject so important that the ! 
lature was called upon to encounter them. He be- 
lieved that the proposition would accomplish the 
emancipation of the colonists from the Uolonial- 
office, and therefore supported it. 

The House divided :—For the recommittal of the 
bill, 42; Against it, 165—123. 


Mr. Guiapstone then moved the insertion of a 
clause empowering the bishop, clergy, and laity of 
the Church of England in any colonial diocese to 
meet, and by mutual consent make regulations for 
the conduct of their ecclesiastical rs, guarding 
the enactment with various provisos. Premising 
that the Established Church, as it existed in these 
colonies, did not rest upon any intelligible or rational 
principle, but was rather calculated to create impe- 
diments to law and order, and to disturb men’s 
minds, he explained the natute of the enactments 
he proposed, and the anomalies and evils * were 
intended to —— the state of the lar igious 
community belonging to the Church of England in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land being, 
as far as ecclesiastical law was concerned, one of 
complete and total anarchy. If the objection to his 
p tion was the difficulty of its wor in prac- 
tice, all he could say was, let Parliament remove 
those impediments which lay in the way of members 
of the Church of England in the colonies which 
other religious communities did not meet with— 
impediments which arose out of colonial, not Impe- 
rial law. 

Mr. Lasovcners strongly — to the ver) 
principle of the proposition, which was to én 
upon this bill an ecclesiastical 1 — involvin 
points of great importance. Mr, Gladstone woul 
establish a synod for certain purposes, independent 
of the Imperial Parliament and of the | Legis- 
latures, empowered to make regulations which 
should have the force of laws obligatory upon mem- 
bers of the Church of land in the colonies. By 
placing that Chuch in such a position that whilst 
she was not treated with peculiar favour she was 
not subjected to any undue disadvantage, her 
energies would be best developed, and her native 
excellences made more apparent. The anomalies 

and grievances enumerated by Mr. Gladstone 
= be remedied by the | islatures. 
Mr. A. Hors said the argument of Mr, Labouchere, 
if it did not apply to the synods and assemblies of 
other religious communities, went to deny the power 
of self-action to the Episcopal Church of England, 
on the ground that there was something dangerous 
and noxious in that Church in the colonies. 

Mr. Anstey, in a legal argument of some length, 
controverted the positions of Mr. Gladstone, to 
whose motion he objected because it interfered with 
the Royal prerogative. 

Mr. Woop supported the clause. The Church of 
England was placed in the colonies in an ambiguous 
position. She did not know how much of the ecclesias- 
tical law she carried thither, and she wished to be 

laced in the same state of freedom as that enjoyed 
= other religious bodies, from which she was 
debarred here because she was, what she was not 
in the colonies, the established religion. 

Mr. Ronnucx said, under the appearance of a 
somewhat mysterious proposition, this was really 
an important question. There was a party in the 
country who wished to have the united Church of 
England and Ireland placed above the law; to have 


at as we had consented to 


| 


convocation sit beside the Parliament. This 
had been put down ta England, and the clause was 
an attempt, by a side wind, to revive it in the 
colonies. He warned the proposers that if their 
fessed abject was carried out, it would dissolve 
he — — twixt Church and State. If they 
to be a . religionist body, 

they did not want clause ; if they belonged 
Chirch of England, they must submit to her 


. Rounpert Patmen, after defending the Chureh 
f d against the tyrannical principles, as he 
terme em, of Mr. Rozpuck, asked whether, it 
g impossible for Parliament to make the neces- 
sary regulations for the Church in the colonies, 
there were to be none at all, The state of the 
Church there was peculiar; it required modifica- 
tions with reference to circumstances, and it was 
not unreasonable that the Church should have such 
power of modification, He should vote for the 
motion, not merely because what it proposed was 
necessary for the colonial Church, but also on the 
round that it only gave to the Church a power 
hich was her right. 

Sir G. Gun said, he had understood if this 

wer was granted to members of the Church of 

ngland, it must be conceded to other religious 
communities. 
After a few remarks from Mr. AppERLzy in sup- 
port ofthe motion; and from Mr. Hon against it, 

Mr. Hume placed above all other objects the 

reservation of the colonists from religious dis- 
Cord. He therefore recommended that Parliament 
should abstain from all interference, and leave the 
colonial assembly to legislate, if legislation should 
prove necessary. 

Atronner-Grewerat observed, the objection 
of Mr. r rate —1 pang: were no Church 
urts in the colonies; but they were not necessa 
for the efficiency of the Church. The members of 
the Church, clergy and laity, could meet in the 

colonies without, as 1 ineurring the 

of premunire, which did not apply to the colo- 
nies, The bill conferred Legislatures upon the 
colonies; and the clause inserted an exception, 
establishing a separate jurisdiction for ecclesiastical 
affairs, which would interfere with the prerogative 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Warrotsz said, the object of the clause had 
been totally misunderstood by the Government. 
As the law now stood, the colonial clergy, being 
within the province of Canterbury, were liable to 
penalties if they assembled without the sanction of 
the Crown. 

Mr, Guapstons, in reply, explained the object of 
the clause; and, the House having divided, the 
clause was rejected by 187 against 102. 

Clauses moved by Mr. Anstzy and Mr. Wy 1p, the 
motions not being seconded, fell to the ground; 
others were deferred until the third reading; and 
the bill, as amended, was agreed to, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tas Brera or a Parxce.—In the House of Lords, 
on Thursday, the Marquis of Lanspowns moved an 


irth of another Prince, which was seconded by the 
uke of Ricumonp, and agreed to. 


conversation then took place with regard to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Commission, in which Lord 
ANSDOWNE stated that no commission had as yet 
n issued, hor would it be issued without due 
deliberation 


The Criminal Justice Improvement Bill was read a 
second time, on the motion of Lord Campszxt. 


Nw tasTicat Tarsunat.—The Bishop of 
London, on Monday, laid upon the table a bill to 
amend the administration of justice in her Majesty's 

rivy Council in all cases of appeal on questions of 

doctrine, heresy, and schism. The bill did not 
ropose to do away with the Judicial Committee of 

e Privy Council as a tribunal of appeal; but only 
directed certain references to be in questions of 
appeal in cases of false doctrine. The bill was then 

a first, and ordered to be read a second time on 
he 28th of May. 

ParuamMentTary Oatus.—The Select Committee 
appointed to investigate the statutes and precedents 
telating to the admission of Jews or others into 
Parliament without their being sworn on the Gos- 
pels, have a eed on their Report. Commencing 
with the Oath of Supremacy prescribed to Members 
of Parliament by the 5th Elizabeth, c. 1, the Com- 
mittee trace the history of these politico-religious 
tests down to the t time. They show how 
“An Act for the 2 a ae — 
of Popish Reousants, passed third year o 
James I.,was twisted Pe , 80 as 
to repress Jews as well as ts. It was in this 
Oath that the formula upon the true faith of a 
Christian was first adopted. Throughout the 
modifications of these testa, introduced in successive 
reigns, they present to us the twin ideas of Popery 
cod Jacobitism as constantly 2 and in · 
epiring every disabling provision. absent, indeed, 
from the mind of the legislature is shown to have 
been that intention which is now arrogated to the 
phrase at the end of the oath, at the expense of all 
that goes before it, that in the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Su prescribed by 1st William and Mar 

premacy , 
s. 1, o. 1, these all-important words were actually 
dropped altogether; nor did they penta douse in any 
oath to be en by members of Parliament, until 
the 13th William III. o. 6. Descending later in 
their survey, the Committee point to the test sub. 
stituted in the case of Roman Catholics for the Oaths 
of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, in which 
the words upon the true faith of a Christian” are, 


as is well known, wholly dispensed with. The only 


Address of congratulation to her Majesty on the |; 4 
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precedents supplied by the journals of the House, 
re those of John Archdale, in 1698, and of Mr, 
ease, in 1833. By the entries nothing more is 
known of the amet than that he was eiected for 
ping Wycomb, and lost hie seat because he 
would not take the oaths. e reasons of his 
recusaticy are not given. The case of Mr. Pease is 
too recent to need —＋ words. When returned for 
the southern division of the county division of Dur- 
uam in 1883, he declined, as a Quaker, to take the 
oaths; but a committee of the House decided that 
he was entitled to take his seat on making his solemn 
affirmation to the effect of the oaths which he 
would otherwise have been required to take. The 
Committee conclude their survey of the law and 
precedents of the question, by citing the liberal 
dictum of Lord Hardwicke :—* All that is necessary 
to an oath is an appeal to the Supreme Being, as 
thinking Him the rewarder of truth and the avenger 
of falsehood. This is not contradicted by any 
writer that I know of but Lord Coke, who has taken 
upon him to ingert the word Christian, and is the 
only writer that has grafted this word into an oath.” 


— 
es 


Tun Untversity or Loxpox.— On Wednesday, the 
first public conference of degrees by this Unjversit 

k place, in the presence of the Chancellor an 

enate and a large number of private friends, in the 
hall of King’s College. The Earl of Burlington, the 
Chancellor, oceupied the chair; and amongst the 
distinguished persons present were—Mr. J. G. 8. 
Lefevre, the Vice-Chancellor; the Bishop of Dur- 

am, Lord Overstone, Professor Faraday, Mr. G 

r. Hallam, Mr. Macaulay, Lord stock, Lor 
Mahon, the French Ambassador, the Dean of St. 
Paul's, Sir H. de la e, Mr. Heywood, M. P.; 
Mr. M. Milnes, M. P., and a great number of pro- 
fessors and scientific gentlemen. The Report stated 
that in the course of the last academical year her 
pajesty had granted & supplemental charter, en- 
U 


g the powers usly conferred on the 
versity, and also had placed in connexion with 
the University the West of England Dissenters’ 
Proprietary School at Taunton, and St. Patrick's 
College at Thurles. During the past year 167 
gentlemen had been admitted to matriculation, of 
whom eleven had distinguished themselves when 
under examination for honours in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and one had obtained an exbibi- 
tion; and four had distinguished themselves in 
classics, one of whom had obtained an exhibition. 
Twenty-five gentlemen had passed the first examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, of whom 
one had obtained an exhibition in anatomy and phy- 
siology, another in chemistry, and a third in materia 
medica and pharmaceutical chemistry ; several others 
had distinguished themselves and obtained gold 
medals ; yy gentlemen had passed the exami- 
nation for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, af 
whom one had obtained a scholarship; two gentle- 
en had passed the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, of whom one had distinguishe 
himself in wee — and had obtained the 
University Law Scholarship; fifty-three gentlemen 
the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, two of whom had obtained the 
University Scholarships; seven gentlemen had 
passed the examination for the degree of Master of 
Arts; eight had obtained the degree of Dootor of 
＋ puss and one that of Doctor of Laws. Anum- 
ber pentomen were then E by the princi - 
pals of their respective colleges, and admitted to 
various degrees; after which an address wag pre- 
sented to the Chancellor expresaive of the thankful- 
hess of the graduates for the benefits conferred by 
the University, to which Lord Burlington made & 
suitable reply, on the part of the Senate, observing 
in the course of it, that 


That University had been established to recognise the 
great — of rendering academical distinctions ac- 
eessible to all persons, of every elass and every religious 
denomination, and they should ill 15 disch the 
trust reposed in them they bad not taken the pre- 
¢autions in their power neure this important result, 

hat the degrees which they might confer should hold an 
onourable place in public estimation [oheers]. Accord- 
ly, they had devoted much time to the system of 
examination, and they had the 898 af adopting 
regulations which had met with the approv of the 
managers of education in the colleges connected with 
the Universi‘y, and those present had now also accorded 
their approbation of the system [cheers]. The number 
of degrees that they had now conferred was considerable, 
and he had no hesitation in stating that it was desirable 
that henceforward opportunities should be offered of 
conferring them in public, as he anticipated that that 
arrangement would contribute much to the advantage 
of the University [cheers]. It was the intention and 
desire of the founders that the University should take a 
4 place amongst the great educational institutions of 
this country. That object must ever be kept strictly in 
view by those who were connected with it, but, in order 
that it might be fully attained, not only must the Senate 
act zealously in the administration of its affairs, but the 
future career of the graduates themselves must be such 
as to raise, by their character and reputation, the esti- 
mate in which the University should be held [cheers]. 


CaTuEertns Morris, the young daughter of a 
farmer at Clapham, threw herself into one of the 
basins in Trafalgar-square, on Tuesday night; a 
passer-by saw the act, and managed to get her out 
when life was almost gone. The young woman was 
found to be religiously insane; she said she had 
been baptising herself in the pool, 


Mr. J. Horn Twize rt, eldest son of 
for South Shields, was found dead 45 shallow 
stream near Hexham, on Saturday week. From the 
evidence given at the inquest, it appeared that he 
had fallen into the water in a fit of apoplexy, to 
which he was subject, . 
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FORECN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
Tun Lats Extzcrion ron Pants.—The Proclama- 
tion of the successful candidate for the department 


of the Seine was made on Thursday morning. The 
numbers officially announced are—for Eugene Sue, 
127,812 ; for Leclerc, 119,726. The Socialist papers 
had recommended the people to abstain from assem- 
bling in large bodies on the spot. The mot d'odre 
was obeyed, and there were comparatively very few 
rsons present. The open advocacy of Imperialism 
y the Napoleon seems to be at last regarded as in- 
opportune. It is stated that the newspaper has been 
suppressed, and that the fact was announced by the 
President himself to the conductors. 


Proposep MoprricaTion or THE Eiectorat Law. 
—The Paris Moniteur, of Thursday, caused astonish- 
ment by announcing that the Minister of the Inte- 
rior has formed a commission charged with the 
preparation of a project of law u the reforms 
necessary to be introduced into the electoral law. 
The names that follow consist exclusively of Le- 
gitimists and Orleanists. The law was to be pre- 
sented in the Assembly yesterday. The reporter of 
the committee is M. de Broglie. The propositions 
are likely to be milder than the composition of the 
committee would have warranted men to expect. 
One provision of the bill is, that a candidate to be 
elected member, at the first ballot, must poll an 
absolute majority. A simple majority would be 
admitted at the followin ots. The other clauses 
refer chiefly to domiciliary conditions. The fran- 
chise of the army will not be touched: only the 
military votes merge in the civic and not be 
published separately. The Ordre states that the 
Tiers-parti, of which it is the organ, will vote for 
a wise and effectual electoral reform, but will cer- 
tainly oppose such schemes as are put forward by 
the Patris, and other papers of the extreme reac- 
tionary party. The latest state of the pollin the 
elections of the Saone-et-Loire gives, for the demo- 
cratic list, 57,000 ; for the moderate, 33,649 votes. 

In the Assembly, on Thursday, the t of 
2,629,910 francs was voted for the expeditiona 
force in Italy, by a majority of 462 to 198. 
Lamartine voted in the opposition. M. Farand, 
major of a battalion of the expeditionary army, made 
a remarkable speech, protesting against the violence 
with which the will of the Roman people had been 
put down. He maintained that the Papal Govern- 
ment had been restored against the of the 
vast majority of the nation, General Oudinot con- 
tradicted this assertion, and dwelt on the victory of 
the French troops. General Cavaignac voted with 
the Right. 

The festival of the 4th of May went off without 
the least disturbance or accident. The weather was 
singularly favourable. The only fine spring day we 
have had jumped with the Nee. All was warm, 
radiant, and joy-inspiring. The sinister predic- 
tions of reactionary journals were splendidly belied. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish correspondence exhibits a repetition 
of those stories of mingled political and social intri 
which seem peculiar to the Peninsular capital. 

King Consort has again been made the instrument 
of the priestly party to attempt the overthrow of the 
Christina-Narvaez Cabinet. He suddenly notified 
his renewed intention to absent himself from Madrid 
during his wife’s accouchement—an innuendo which 
appeared to signify that he held hia wife's virtue 
cheap. Tho dhsas was doomed sO grave as to call 
for the most strenuous measures. Force and ad- 
dress were combined: General Narvaez placed sol- 
dier guards at every door of the palace, and held the 
King an actual prisoner in his own mansion; while 
Queen Christina plied him with persuasions of four 
hours’ duration. The King was overcome, and in 
the end yielded so far that his revolt only placed his 
opponents in higher strength over him: he con- 


sented to remain in d, was taken in tears to 

his wife's presence, and at last drove out by her side 

in a carriage, to show the trust and affection which 
just before he had so little felt. 
ITALY. 

Romz.—On A 18th, the P blessed the 

French army at Rome. A large —4— bal- 


cony was erected in front of St. Peter's, and 10,000 
French troops occupied the great square. The P 
appeared at the great doors of the church about half. 
past four o'clock, and in an instant the whole of the 
army presented arms, kneeling on one knee, while 
the Castle of St. Angelo commenced a salute of 101 
guns. When he stretched forth his hands, saying, 
** Benedictio Dei omnipotentis.“ &c., “ thousan 
were quite overcome with emotion, and several of 
the soldiers burst into tears. The correspondent 
of the Daily News asserts that the crowd which wel- 
comed the Pope on his entrance to Rome consisted 
of seven or eight thousand priests and monks, rein- 
forced by the police, and as many thieves and vaga- 
bonds as they could muster. ‘Lhe people kept away. 
The people did not illuminate. “ This is the real 
truth; all the rest is official mensonge.” The Morn- 
ing Chronicle confirms this statement, and says, the 
aversion to the Pope is so great that the people, when 
they see him approach, run under doorways and 
into shops to avoid him.” Advices of the 27th ult. 
give a very hopeless account of the financial state. 
A conference between Messrs. de Rothschild and 
the Minister Galli on the 26th was attended with no 
satisfactory result, so that the loan was still at a 
stand-still. Imprisonment and deprivation of office 
on without any mitigation from the 
or the intercession of General 


were going 


clemency of the Pope, 


— wy d’Hilliers, whose departure was fixed for 
e Stb. 

Przpmont.—In Piedmont the Government, having 
carried through the Chambers a law abo 
certain holydays, and the status of the 
ecclesiastical body, the te protested, and the 
Archbishop of Turin issued a circular to his clergy 
forbidding them, without leave from their ordinaries, 
to appear or give evidence, when summoned, in la 
courts of justice. The circular has been suppr 
by song ayy a number of copies being seized by the 
police in the archbishop’s own palace. The Go- 
vernment also contemplates the confiscation of 
several monastic establishments. 


Tuscany.—The Statue of the 20th instant an- 
nounces that the dispute between the British and 
Tuscan. Governments was on the eve of arrangement, 
thanks to the good offices of M. Wale „ the 
French Minister at Florence. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian Government have decided on a con- 
tinuance of the state of siege in Vienna. 

The Wiener Zeitung contains the decree by which 
a voluntary loan is declared to be opened in the 
Lombardo- Venetian territory. 

The members of the Order of the Society of Jesus 
have been publicly and officially recalled to the 
Austrian dominions. The Verona papers publish 
Radetzky’s brevet of installation which he granted 
to the members of the order; similar measures are 
taken in the other provinces. A large college, like 
to that of yee hy about to be established in 
Bohemia, and , chiefly for educational pur- 
poses, are being founded in Prague, Olmutz, Bud- 
Salk — 7 n 

i nspruck, Bregenz, Trent, Görz, am, Zara, 
yr | Pesth, Lemberg, and Krakau. 


GERMANY. 


A letter from Erfurt, dated the 30th, says that the 
Gotha party have appointed a permanent committee 
to watch the proceed of the Governments, and 
if necessary to call the party together again. The 
— me have also left a permanent committee at 
The he Zeitung contai legraphi 

e Kolnisc ; contains a telegraphic com- 
munication from Berlin, dated May 1, hs on 
reliable authority, that a of the princes 
united in the Erfurt Bund will — on the 8th 
instant, at Berlin. A protest y pe this proceeding 
will, it ia said, be issued by Austria, claiming ex- 
clusively for the con summoned by that power 
to Frankfort the attributes of the diet of the confe- 
deration, and assuming the right of Austria to seize 
again the old presidential prerogatives granted by 
the treaties of 1815, and to exercise them in the 
affairs of Germany. 

TURKEY. 


Letters from Constantinople of the 17th ult. in 
the Deutsche Zeitung, states that the Bosnian insur- 
rection is an seep at a very alarming rate. The 
Pashas of Zwornik and Fouzla have joined the re- 
bels, and the Turkish Government has been com- 
— to send from Monaster and Shumla 

to Bosnia. Another insurrection against the Sul- 
tan’s authority has broken out in Kourdistan. 

Ahmed Effendi, the Turkish Commissioner in the 
Danubian Principalities, is making energetic 
though useless ts to induce the Russians to 
reduce the garrison of those provinces to 10,000 men 
instead of to 20,000. General Liiders left Bucharest 
on the 22nd of March. The present Russian com- 
mander in the Danubian Principalities is General 
Hassfort. 


RUSSIA. 


Letters from Warsaw assert that the Emperor 
Nicholas will arrive there on the 7th instant, and 
that after the return of the Emperor of Austria from 
Trieste he will proceed to Warsaw to confer with 
his imperial brother. Owing to the recent discovery 
against Russia, passports are 
refused to most app ts; only a few merchants 
and foreigners can obtain them. 


WEST INDIES. 


The West Indian Mail, from St. Thomas’s on the 
14th April, brings news of an anti-convict agitation 
commenced at Turk’s Island. The Jamaica Morning 
Journal prints their Petition to Earl Grey, loudly 
and earnestly protesting against the intention to in- 
troduce convict labour among them. 

Jamaica papers extend to the 7th ult. The want 
of rain in nearly every part of the island was much 
felt; but throughout the whole country rain clouds 
were gathering. 

British Guiana papers are to the 4th of April. 
The colony was very quiet. The Combined Court 
had been busily engaged in disposing of the estimates 
for 1850, on a much more liberal scale than 
was antici . The court adjourned to the 10th 
ult. One of the points at issue between Earl Grey 
and the authorities 9 of Guiana relates to 
the clerical salaries. en os | wished to reduce 
the Civil List, they were rebuked by his Lordshi 
for not first reducing the other public salaries whic 
were within their control. They took the hint, and 
diminished, among others, the clerical salaries, to 
the amount of some 20 my cent. For this step, they 
are called to account, in a despatch from Earl Grey 
to Governor Barkly, dated December 16, 1849; in 
which it is intimated that, unless they restore to the 
clergy of Guiana their full salaries, they shall have 
no more immigrants! The pretext for this is a 
transparent sham. ‘‘I ought to make you fully 
aware, says his Lordship, “ that I regard the effi- 
ciency of the Ecclesiastical Establishments as amon 
the most essential of the means by which we shall 


be enabled to secure the well-being of the immi- 
grants, as well as the success of immigration in pro- 
moting the — — of the colony. I shall be 
anxious to learn, therefore, what may be the ultimate 
decision of the Combined Court in regard to reduc- 
tions of the provision for the clergy; and I trust 
that no reductions will be resolved upon, which will 
tend to make British Guiana less fittec than other 
West Indian colonies for the reception of captured 
Africans or other immigrants.” 


THE IONIAN ISLES. 


ExrnaonůzLàaarx Corresponpanca.—The Corfx 
Gazette, of the 11th April, gives the speech delivered 
by the President of the lative Assembly, Count 
Candiano Roma, in answer to Sir Henry Ward's 
address, and Sir Henry Ward's reply to the ans wer. 
The two documents are rem e. The address, 
saying nothing about the new constitution, first re- 
— information on the differences between Great 

ritain and Greece, of which the Assembly has 
heard with profound grief. From this “legitimate 
desire it “descends” to the matters which may 
occasion the chief labours of the session,—namely, 
a more comprehensive provision to surround the 
Church with proper state; a law. for universal gra- 
tuitous education; and fresh enactments to “ guar- 
antee personal liberty,“ and prevent for ever a 
renewal of the deplorable excesses of which the 
island of halonia has recently offered a mournful 
example.“ It concludes with an tion for that 
distant future when the arbitress of the seas shall 
erect a trophy more glorious still than that raised at 
Navarino; when it shall, with Europe, just and 
grateful, have united in one body all the scattered 
members of the Greek family, which, though 
divided by policy, have, in common, origin, language, 
religion, recollections, and hopes. Sir Henry Ward 
felt forced to the unusual duty of a reply,“ lest 
silence should be misconstrued. He —— the 
Assembly for the “ strange omission of one word 
of thanks, or even courtesy towards her Majesty, 
to acknowledge the political concessions so cheerfully 
granted ; answers the “ unmistakeable, though in- 
tentionally obscure ’’ paragraph — the police 
law, with a rapid review of the part he took in 
relation to the late insurrection ; and concludes with 
a declaration that the injustice of the Assembly 
had deeply wounded him,“ and would retard a 
settlement he would have been the first to promote 
if sought ina _— of conciliation and good faith. 
The allusion to event in the “distant future 
he dismisses with the remark, that when it occurs, 
the British Parliament will no doubt be willing to 
see the Ionians resume their place as members of the 
„new power that would then take its place in the 
policy of the world. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The overland mail brings news from Bombay to 
April 3; from Calcutta, to March 26; from Canton, 
to March 7. The Affreedies of Kohat have gained 
an important moral success; two thousand of them 
regularly invested a hill-fort in which the British 
had left a garrison; and they so reduced the men 
for want of water, that Captain Coke, the senior 
officer of the district, negotiated for their with- 
drawal, and evacuated the stronghold on the 3lst 
March. Sir Charles Napier was at Lahore on the 
22nd March. 


Lord Dalhousie returned to Calcutta on the 7th 
March, with health quite restored by his extensive 
progress round the circuit of our Eastern dominions. 


It is at last satisfactory to hear of active signs of 
a commencement of rail ways in India. The Bombay 
Railway, though not in actual progress, is yet under 
survey and decision for the actual line from the 
terminus; and there is nothing to prevent its partial 
execution before the rains set in, as there can be very 
little levelling required at the commencement. The 
Calcutta people seem sti:l undecided as to their line, 
some advocating one, and some another. 


Commander Lockyer, of the Medea war- 
steamer, has attacked and demolished a force of 
thirteen piratical junks, off China, mounting about 
120 , and manned by 900 men; 220 pirates were 
killed and 20 made prisoners, with not a single 
casualty on our aide. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


Puincs ADALBERT or Prussia has just contracted 
a morganatic marriage with Mademoiselle Therese 
Elssler, the sister of the celebrated dansetse, The 
King of Prussia has allowed the bride to take the 
name of Von — De Wr oa and her children. 
The ies have coha or many years. Report 
— so another Royal Prince of — is about 
to ally himself in a similar manner with an actress. 


Tus Sanpwicsu Istanps were visited, on the 28th 
of December, by a severe gale, which destroyed 
many houses, stripped the trees bare, and injured 
the sugar plantations. A census of population, 
taken at Hawaii, shows that the natives, who are 
now 80,000 in number, are decreasing steadily at 
the rate of 8 per cent. yearly. 


A Repvusiican Movement, 1 the Hamburg 
Free Press, has broken out in Iceland, and the 
Danish governor has been driven away. The main- 
tenance of the commercial monopoly of Copenhagen, 
of which the Icelanders have long com is 
the cause of the outbreak. Two steamers have 
been sent with troops to chastise the insurgents. 


Dr. Durry.—This distinguished missionary arrived 
at Sonthampton by the“ Indus“ steamer from Bom- 
bay, on the 23rd ult, His health is not such as to 


admit his proceeding immediately to 
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4 [ Continued from p. 377]. 
encouraging indications were recognised. The Re. 
port concluded with an earnest appeal for enlarged 
and liberal su t. 

Mr. J. A. 2 M. P., moved the adoption of the 
Report. He — that « 4 — 
combined with „ must, ey 
blind, force itself apes the minds of the whole of the 
English public. If they were not insensible to the 
value of circumstances which met them on conti. 
nental Europe, with heart and voiee England would 
admit that the education of the p- in the kpow- 
ledge of religion and their social duties was fax 
above the — of any church, of eny sect, however 


d beautiful sh ht cheers]. 
Fe Siren e She Nen and i 
was unanimously agreed ta, 

Other resolutions, expressive of 


ce Al a : to t 7 . 4 
rin : 


Earl of Carliele, 


errr, P. at * Chalmers, Mr 
dev. G. Pennington, the R . N 
Tooke, and others, I s meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION. 


The first session of the annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, was held 
yesterday at New Brogd-street Obapel, Oity. We 
had announced our intention to give a full report of the 
proceedings, and on Monday evening made application 
to the Committee for a reporter's ticket. Yesterday 
morning we received the following reply: 

10 Congregati . 

Dran Stn, — Phe — —＋ 4 — 
Union do nat employ Al their meetings, and, 
as such, your reporter cannot be admitted. If s mem- 
ber ofa church, he can be admi to the gallery a 
visitor, by obtaining a ticket, which he can do at the 
Chapel, Broad-street, to-morrow morning. 

“Tam, yours, in great haste, 

„E. Miall, Esq.” „ Ropert Asuton.” 

Prior to the opening of the proceedings, our reporter 
presented himself, and, in fact, obtained admission to 
the visitors’ gallery, where he saw several parties taking 
notes of the proceedings. He had not long been there 
before he was requested to retire, on the ground that 
he had not obtained a visitor’s ticket, which were only 
obtainable by members of churches. Under these cir- 
cumstances we have been unable to give a full report of 
the proceedings, but have been obliged to gather up the 
best outline we could from the recollections and notes 
of gentlemen present. If any injustice is done to the 
speakers, the fault must be attributed to the unexpected 
and absurd restriction imposed by the committee. 

The number of ministers and delegates present was 
upwards of 400. The gallery was occupied by visitors, 
a considerable proportion of whom were ladies. 

The chair was taken at half-past nine, a. m., by Dr. 
Morison who, after a short introductory prayer, opened 
the proceedings with a lengthened address, the reading 
of which vecupied nearly an hour and a half. As we 
understand the address will be printed, it is unnecessary 
to give an abstract of it on the present occasion. | 

Dr. Burper, of Hackney, in moving that the address 
of the Chairman be printed with the Minutes of the 
Assembly, referred to the various topics on which it 
touched, and, after praising Dr. Morison for the able 
service he had rendered to the Church, by means of the 
Beangelical Macazine, stated that he could not forget 
the publications more especially connected with the 
Union, and said he had never read them with more 
delight than revently—an observation which was met 
with significant marks of disapprobation from a large 

proportion of the meeting. 

The resolution was briefly seconded by Dr. Reprorp, 
of Worcester. 

The Rev. Tuomas James, in the absence of the Rev. 
A. Wells through indispositian, acted as secretary, and 
introduced the names of Dr. Wardlaw from the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland, and the Rev. O. G. Finney, 
of Oberlin, U.S., author of “ Lectures on Revivals,’’ 
both of whom were received by the Chairman in the 
name of the assembly. 

The Rev, A. Resp, of Norwich, begged to ask why 
the printed agenda of the meeting had not Leen cireu- 
lated amongst the members. 

The Rer. T. JAmes stated, that in consequence of the 
indisposition of Mr. Wells, the agenda had been omitted, 
and proceeded to read the order of business as follows: 
The Report for the past year—the publicatlons— British 

Missions—the working classes—the Marriage Bill, and 
the Metropolitan Interments Bill, seriatimn. 

The Report, which occupied a considerable time in read- 
ing, commenced with a reference to the last autumnal 
meeting, and dwelt with much feeling upon the uninter- 


r brethren in Scotland. It stated that 
of the Union were steadily progressing, 
em were increasingly appreciated—that 
ising from the Christian Witness and 
e had, during the last year, amounted to 
mpwards of £400 of this sum had yester- 
been divided among a number of aged 
the remainder had been added to the 
assisting ministers in purchasing Long 


Annuities after they had reached the age of sixty, The 

[ws further stated that the attempt made last year 
to bring Christianity into contact with the minds of the 
working classes had been highly engouraging—that the 
soheme for collecting the statistics of Sabbath-schools 
had been delayed by the indisposition of their secretary 
—and thet the next autumnal meeting would be held in 
Southampton, the birthplace of the celebrated Dr. 
Watts. | 

The Rev. E. B. Conner, of Poole, moved that the 
Report be adopted, and that spesial attention be recom- 
mended to that part which refers to the annual payment 
pf the churches and members of the Union. In doing 
po he adverted to the high principles that characterised 
the denomination, involving a proportionate responsi- 
bility, The excellency of the principles held by the 
body was attended with a corresponding danger, lest 
they might not be consistently maintained in character 
and deportment. After all, the main thing was the 

irit of the religious life animating their pripciples. 

thout that they were 8 matter comparatively unim- 
portant. 

The Rev. J, A. James, of Birmingham, in seconding 

the motion, referred in terms of eulogy to the preceding 
s „and expressed his benevolent wishes respecting 
his younger brethren in the ministry. He glanced at 
the several points touphed upon in the Report, express- 
ing his approval of them, and concluded with expregs- 
ing his earnest desire for the prosperity of the Union. 
He hoped that, if any differences of opinion might 
arise, they might be expressed in a calm and Christian 
spirit. 
Ire Rev. A. Rezp, of Norwich, rose in the body of 
the meeting, and moved, eg an amendment, the addition 
to the resglution of the allowing words: —“ And that 
the committee be instructed to make arrangements by 
which, with due regard to the property, the Christian. 
Witness and Penny Magazine may cease to be the offi- 
cial organs of the Congregational Union.” The an- 
nouncement of the amendment was received with loud 
cheers. Mr. Reed stated, that he did this at the present 
moment, rather than at a time when any motion re- 
ferring to Dr. Campbell might be brought forward, in 
order that, as far as possible, the question might be 
freed from personalities. He disclaimed any wish to 
argue the question of these magazines in conpexion 
with recent controversies, but upon the broad general 
ground, as to whether a body like the Congregational 
Union should, in the estimation of the British public, 
be committed to the sentiments of one man, however 
eminent his position or sound his judgment; and, with 
great ability and good taste, he was maintaining that 
the Union dught not to be so committed, when 

Dr. Massig rose to order, and said that, according to 
the rules by which the business of the Union wes con- 
ducted, no new matter could be introduced without the 
consent of the Business Committee, and strengthened 
his statement by reading the rule. 

Considerable excitement now became evident in the 
meeting; end, on the ground that Mr. Reed’s proposi- 
tion arose naturally from the Report, and in the shape 
of a real amendment to the resolution, it was ulti- 
mately agreed that he was not out of order. 

Mr. Reep resumed by stating that it was not easy to 
resume an interrupted speech, and hoped the meeting 
would hear him out with patience. The Christian Wit- 
ness was considered as the organ of the Union, and 
many felt that they were placed in a wrong position by 
appearing to lend their sanction to the various opinions 
ex in it. The arrangement which formerly 
been made when a similar difficulty presented itself was 
by no means satisfactory. It would be perceived on 
reading the title-page of the magazine that it was 
announced as the official organ of the Congregational 
Union of Englandand Wales, at the top; while beneath 
were the following words—‘‘ For the general contents 
the editor is responsible.“ These two statements, in 
fact, neutralized one another. He did not conceive that 
any method could be adopted by which the contents of 
the magazine could be publicly regarded as expressing 
the private opinions of the editor, except by separating 
its connexion with the Union. What he thought should 
be done was, that the magazine should be put in trust, 
like the Evangelical and other magazines, by means of 
which the proceeds might still gubserve the purpose to 
which they were devoted. He thought that no great 
difficulty would be found in making such an arrange- 
ment. The funds would not suffer, and the editor, he 
thought, would really be more free than under the 
present arrangement. For his part, he considered that 
an editor ought to be free to deliver his opinions accord- 
ing to his own conviction and judgment—only let it be 
understood that those opinions are the editor's, and that 
he alone is responsible for them. He thought that such 
a plan would tend materially to maintain the unity of 
the members composing that body, and prove beneficial 
both to the magazines and the Union. He hoped that he 
should not be considered asa “ firebrand” in making 
that proposition. His aim really was, to maintain the 
truth and promote the advancement of the body. He 
regretted to say that some had retired from the Union 
because they felt themselves committed, under the pre- 


tent arrangement, to opinions which they did not hold, 


more especially to recent proceedings which he need not 
particularize. Such a measure as the one now contem- 
plated would be the means of preventing such seces- 
pions, and tend to their further prosperity. He hoped 
that nothing had been said which evinced any other than 
the spirit of the preeeding speakers. Mr. Reed con. 
cluded a speech of great , which was frequently 
cheered, and sat down amidst loud applause. 


The Rev. J. Fiztowen, of Christehureh, then as- 
cended the platform, amid the cheers of the meeting, to 
second the amendment, agreeing, as he did, in the 
terms of it, and in the views which had been expressed 
by Mr. Reed. He did not wish to make the question 3 
personal one. So far as he was concerned, he would 
rather not have stood there in the position of an anta- 
gonist, even in appearance, to Dr, denpbell. Neither 
did ha mean to say, that the Ohristian Witness and 
Penny Magazine, had not, in several particulars, ren- 
dered essential service to the cause of truth. There 
were, however, higher considerations than those that 
terminated in what was personal and particular, and it 
was in reference to those that he was prepared to second 
the proposition that had been made. He considered 
that the character and stability of the Union itself was 
involved in the question now before the meeting. That 
Union occupied a publip position, as well as a limited 
place in relation to its own operations. The Witness 
was regarded as the official organ of the Union, and the 
merely private opinions of the editor were imputed to 
the denomination at large. True, it was stated on the 
cover, that the editor was responsible for the general 
contents. But no clear line ef demarcation was drawn 
between what was general and what was official, end the 
public were not to be expected to make the distinction, 
even if it were drawn. It was enough for them that the 
magazine was the qrganof the body. The chief diffi- 
culty in dealing with this question arase from the pro- 
perty that was involved in it. He certainly did not 
wish that property to be withdrawn from the benevolent 
operations of the Union, if it could be avoided; but the 
mere question of property ought not to influence our 
judgment on the higher question. Indeed, the very 
connexion between pecuniary interest, and what he 
deemed to be principle, rendered it all the more needful 
that they should endeavour to come to a perfectly just 
conclusion. For his part, he did not think it right that 
the private opinions of an individual should be imputed 
to the body of which the magazine was the official 
organ. Neither did he think it fair that the opinions of 
a single individual should be circulated throughout the 
churches of the denomination, and have power to in- 
fluence their minds, on yarious important questions, not 
simply on the ground of truth and reason, but through 
an artificial arrangement in connexion with the sanction 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
Much harm had been done in previous times and other 
instances by such s method as this—the opinion of in- 
dividual minds being sustained and buttressed by con- 
federations similar to ours, and obtaining a wide 
diffusion and sway, that would never have been derived 
through the natural and logical processes of reason and 
argument. It was high time that this sanction to 
private opinions should be withdrawn, by an arrange- 
ment which might be entrusted to the Committee of the 
Union. Already, some had left the Union, on account 
of these things. Henceforth, let nothing go forth in 
the name of the Union, but what had received its sane- 
tion at public Copference. The Union had been charac- 
terized as flourishing—as having passed its babyhood 
and reached its manhood. Let them act, then, in a 
manly manner, in reference to this question, Inde- 
pendents had a high position to maintain. They had 
suffered much in defence of their liberties in previous 
periods; let it be their aim now, and especially in pros- 
pect of the great work which they were aspiring to 
accomplish for their country and their age, to preserve 
themselves and their Union free from all imputations 
on the one hand, and from all impediments on the 
other, affecting their liberty, their unity, and their 
success [loud cheers]. He begged leave to second the 
amendment. 

The CuHatrMawn then rose and said, that in the present 
discussion his simple duty would be to preserve order, 
without expressing his own private opinions; but he 
would observe that the amendment took the meeting by 
surprise, and he might be permitted to say that as the 
proposition was one respecting the farming of the mage- 
zines, he would put it to them to consider whether the 
Union would not be as much responsible for their con- 
tents as under the present arrangement, while the editor 
would be less responsible. At present, the editor was 
under the control of the Union. The proposed arrange- 
ment would entirely alter his position in that respect. 
He referred to his own editorship of the Evangelical 
Magazine, by way of illustration, when 


The Rev. T. Davies, of York-road Chapel, rose to 
order, and submitted whether it was the province of 
the Chairman to take part in this discussion ; upon 
which the Chairman abstained from making further 
observations, and said, that he hoped to discharge 
his duties as Chairman with a due regard to impar- 
tiality. 


The Bev. Dr. Massie then rose to suggest some 
alteration of the resolution, which would have the effect 
of submitting the question to the consideration of the 
committee to ascertain its practicability, whereupon 

The Rev. J. B. Brown, objected to such alteration, 
end expressed his opinion that the real question before 
them should be honestly canvassed and fairly discussed. 
He thought that on such a matter there ought to bea 
manly expression of opinion on their part, that the 
question should be settled there and then. He depre- 
cated the idea of having it left an open question for six 
months, to be agitated amongst the churches connected 
with the Union. Everybody knew what was meant by 
the motion, and he thought they were quite prepared 
to come to a decision at once. 

Mr. Hr supported the amendment, in a brief 
but decided speech. 

The Rev, T. Binney suggested the insertion of the 
words if possible“ in the resolution, that the committee 
might ascertain if such an arrangement could be made. 

The Rev. G. Smitru, of Poplar, hoped that the meet- 
ing would not decide hastily upon a question of so much 
importance, but would, according to precedent, hand 
the resolution over to the committee of the Union for 
consideration, to be presented to the Conference at 
the next autumnal meeting. 


Dr. VauGuan, President of the Lancashire Indepen- 
pendent College, rose, amidst much applause, and as- 
sured the meeting that he was not chargeable with 
Dr, Campbell’s recent conversion, although some parties 
had accused him of it. It would be in the recollection 
of those who were acquainted with the origin of the 
magazines, that he had from the first been opposed to 
their present constitution. The proposed change, there- 
fore, was but in accordance with the views he had all 
along maintained on the subject. He trusted, however, 
the meeting would bear in mind what was due toa 
public man, and that they would deal with Dr. Camp- 
bell in a generous manner, and with a high sense of 
what was honourable and fair to one who bad served the 
body well. 


The Rev. T. Davies spoke at some length in favour 


of the proposed change, hoping that it would not be 


submitted to the committee of the Union of which Dr. 
Campbell wasa member. He was opposed to the in- 
sertion of the words if possible (as suggested by 
Mr. Binney) into the body of the amendment. These 
words, he considered, meant just this, that if they could 
retain the principle and the property they would do so, 
but if not, they would hold to the property and abandon 
the principle. 

The Rev. T. W. Davtos, of Colchester, said it was 
evident that there was but one feeling in the meeting in 
respect to the proposed alteration. 

After some further discussion, in which Dr. Redford, 
the Rev. T. Binney, and Mr. White, of Hereford, took 
part, 

Dr. CAMPBELL, rose amidst cheers. He commenced by 


stating that he intuitively comprehended the purport of 


the amendment, and the spirit of its supporters. He 
would say, however, that he stood there that morning 
a prouder man than at any former meeting of the 
Union. He could look back upon his conduct during 
the last twelve months with greater feelings of satisfac- 
tian than upon any other period of his public life, Those 
who said that the Union were responsible for the con- 
tents of the magazines referred to were not sincere. 
Everybody knew the extent to which the sanction of 
the Union extended. There were a certain number of 
pages of small type, headed“ Chronicle of the Congre- 
gational Union,“ and for these alone the Union was 
responsible; for the remainder everybody knew that he 
alone was responsible. There had not been during the last 
twelve months a single article in the Penny Magazine 
upon which there would be any difference of opinion 
amongst the individuals comprising this meeting, and 
only one such article had appeared during the last 
twelve months in the pages of the Christian Witness. 
Some one had spoken of his needing a buttress; he 
needed no buttress. He stood erect in his physical 
nature; he stood erect in his moral nature; and he 
stood erect in his spiritual nature. He thought that 
the subjeot under discussion was of a very simple nature. 
He had only to draw his pen through the words “ the 
official organ of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales,” which appeared on the title page, and the 
matter would be settled. He looked with pleasure 
upon his connexion with these magazines, the profits 
upon which had already amounted to £7,000; and he 
was ready to take the magazines into his own hands, 
and devote, as heretofore, the surplus profits to the 
same benevolent purposes to which they had previously 
been applied. At the close of his speech, of which the 
above is an imperfect, but we believe a correct outline, 
Dr. Campbell resumed his seat amidst general applause. 


Some further discussion ensued, in the course of 


which the Rev. G. W. Conner, of Leeds, said, that the 
supporters of the amendment had been taunted with 
taking up the question in connexion with recent events ; 
but he could assure the meeting on his own behalf and 
on behalf of many others whose opinions he expressed, 
that he had entertained those views long before the 
events alluded to. With respect to the haste which 
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had been deprecated by same of the preceding speakers, 


it would be remembered that the discussion on thé 
question had been so often before them, that he believed 
very few individuals in the meeting had not previously 
made up their minds on the subject. 

The Rev. R. AInsiig remarked that Dr. Campbell 
had not the power, as had been suggested, of striking 
out the words which indicated the official connexion of 
the magazines with the Union. They were the pro- 
perty of the Union, and could only be dealt with by 
the Union. 

A desultory conversation ensued relating to the word- 
ing of the amendment, several emendations of a qualify- 
ing nature being suggested by various speakers, all of 
which were ultimately set aside; and on the suggestion 
of the Rev, J. Parsons, of York, the following amend- 
ment was adopted in the form of a rider to the original 
resolution without a dissentient voice amidst loud acela - 
mation. 


That the Committee of the Union be instructed to consider 
the best means by which the CAricttian Wiiness end the Chris. 
tian’s Penny Magazine may no longer be regarded as the official 
organs of the Congregational Union, and to report on the 
subject to the Autumnal Meeting of the Union, 


The usual vote of thanks to Dr. Campbell, as editor 
of the magazines, was moved by the Rev. Grorcr 
Samiru, who said that the resolution which he held in 
his hand had gone a begging round the platform. He 
found a great many names written on the back of it, 
but he supposed all were afraid of the hostility it would 
bring down upon the mover [loud laughter]. After 
some further remarks, in praise of Dr. Campbell, the 
resolution was seconded by the Rev. J. Kennepy, of 
Stepney, and supported by the Rev. J. A. James, who 
said he considered Dr. Campbell had not been done jus- 
tice to in the assembly. He l8oked upon him as a bul- 
wark of orthodoxy and Congregational principles, 


The resolution was then put, and carried with much 
applause and great good humour. 

Dr. CamppeLt then rose, and with great solemnity 
said that he supposed he must consider this as his vale- 
dictory address [cries of No, yf: They were about 
to part company. He felt that this meeting had not 
done him owe. but the country would, any bam of 


God would, and posterity would. 
The great majority of the delegates and members here 


| left, and the remainder of the sitting, till half-past two, 


was taken up in the reading of a short paper on 
British Missions,“ and the resolution founded on it. 
The meeting then adjourned to Friday morning. 


Baptist Tueo.iocicat Instrrvtion ron ScoTLann. 
The fourth session of this institution—the object of 
which is to afford young men, members of Baptist 
churches in Scotland, desirous of labouring in the 
ministry of the gospel, the education requisite to 
their efficiency in the work—having just oe 
meetings were held on its behalf on Thursday, Ap 
25th, in the Great Waterloo Room, Edinburgh. 
Mr. James Taylor, of East Regent-street chapel, 
Glasgow, preached in the afternoon, and in the 
even a soirée was held, when sbout 500 sat down 
to tea. Mr. Francis Johnston, pastor of the church 
meeting in the Waterloo Rooms, and tutor of the 
institution, presided, and was, previous to his open- 
ing the business of the meeting, presented, by Mr, 
Peter Sinclair, in the name of the church, with a 
splendid Bible, and a purse containing a sum of 
money in gold, in token of the church’s regard for 
his person and labours. Having acknowledged the 
gifts, the chairman stated the object of the meeting, 
and said that nine students had been in attendance 
during the t session, and had gone through 
studies in Greek and Hebrew, Scripture translation 
and exposition, theology, church history, &c, Mr, 
J. Simpson, evangelist of the Baptist Union of Scot- 
land, thes addressed the meeting, on the subject of 
„An efficient Ministry ;"’ and was followed by Mr. 
Taylor, of Glasgow, on An efficient Christian 
Ohurch; Mr. J. H. Milner, secretary of the 
academy; Mr. J. Pearson, A. M., tist minister, 
Leith; and Mr. Robert Macmaster, of the academy, 
on various appropriate subjects. It was stated 
during the evening, that the management of the in- 
stitution is of the most economical character, £150 
having covered the expenses of the past year. At 
both meetings collections were made on behalf of 
the funds. 

Cuaistianw Youno Men's Association.—On Tues- 
day morning, April 30, at six o'clock, upwards of one 
thousand of the friends and supporters of this asso- 
ciation met, and partook of breakfast, in the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, after which the 


annual general mecting was held in the Great Hall, | P 


the Hon. A. Kinnaird in the chair. There could 
not have been less than 2,000 persons at the public 
meeting. From the report, it appeared that, during 
the past year, the total receipts had been £2,151 6s, 3d., 
being an increase over the previous year of £1,542. 
The expenditure amounted to £2,120, of which sum 
£260 had been spent in the formation of a library 
for the use of the members, leaving a balance in 
the hands of the treasurer of £30, The average 
weekly attendance at lectures was about 200. The 
total number of young men who have joined is 
upwards of 3,000; and no less than 50,000 books 
have been distributed to them from the reading- 
rooms, in Gresham-street, City. Various resolutions, 
pledging those present to support the association, 
moved and seconded by the Rev. W. W. Champ- 
neys, rector of Whitechapel; the Rev. D. Macafee, 
of Dublin; the Rev. S. Martin, &c., were then passed, 
and the meeting separated after a vote of thanks to 


the chairman. 


Cuvacn Missionary Sociery.—Yesterday week, 
the anniversary meeting of the friends of this society 


as held at Exeter-hall, the Earl of Chichester in 
echair. The meeting having been opened in the 
usual form, the chairman briefly addressed them, 
and the Report (a very voluminous document) was 
read, After adverting in general terms to the utility 
extent of the society, the Report directed atten- 

to the g of the Missionary Children’s 
ome, as an institution whieh had long been 
— 21 in connexion with the soviety, and one oal- 
culated to do a great deal of good. In Sierra Leone 
a large new church had been opened at Freetown, 
and a new station had been oeeupied at Wilberforce. 
At Yaruba the number of converts had greatly in- 
creased, and although those who had beeeme mem» 
bers of the Christian religion were subjected to every 
severity of persecution, they remained firm adhe- 
rents to the faith. New openings had occurred for 
missionary operations in See and Jerusalem would 
very y be connected with missions in 4 
and nor. Missionary tours had been e 
i rica, and curious diseoveries made in 
the interior. In Western India many natives were 
in the ministry, and a m to 
Scinde was proposed. In Calcutta and Northern 
India measures had been taken fur a mission into the 
Punjab and to Behar, and in Southern India, espe- 
cially at Tinnevelly and Travancore, great progress 
had been made ** e society. Ceylon and 
China also the missions doing well, and in New 
and the converts hat and 
native education was making rapid . The 
Bishop of Rupert's Laud had arrived in North West 
Aimerica, The missions now occupied 87 English 
oe men (of whom 21 were graduates of English 
or Irish Universities), 42 natives of the continent in 
English orders, five in Lutheran orders, and 13 native 
— — and 27 Buropean laymen, catechists, 
secretaries, &c. The attendants at Christian worship 
in the Society’s Missions throughout the world were 
estimated at 107,000; the communicants at 13,000; 
the number of children under Christian education, 
40,000. During the past yeat the number of baptisms 
had been 5,554; the increase in the number of com- 
municants Seeger the West India station, re- 
linquished) was 543, The income of the society 
was, from associations, benefactions, and legacies, 


£92,259 2s, 2d., and from other funds ‘Rng 8s, 9d., 
om 0 
been * 


giving a total for the 
in India, giving a total income of £104,273 6s, 10d. 
giving : 


U 
£94,400 10s, 11d.; £9,572 166. 11d. 
Although a falling off had occurred in 
sources of income, there had been an increase in 
others, and after the payment of all expenses there 
remained a balance in favour of the society of 
£818 4s. 9d. On the motion of the Rev. Dr. 


Marsh, of Leamington, seconded by the Hon. M. 
Villiers, the 


Report was received and adopted. 


There were 4,000 persons in 
those on the platform were Mr. 
Plumptre, M. P., Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, and Sir R. H. r M. P., besides 
— distinguished clergymen of the Established 

hurch. 


Lowpow Socizgty ron run Prorecrion or Young 
Femates.—On Monday, the fifteenth . 
the establishment of this society, whose beneyo — 
object is well expressed in its title, was celebra 
at the London Tavern. The attendance was 


than is eK this nature, and 
smaller than would be anticipated in our Dr 
considering the n the 
undoubted magnit eof the eyil to be coped with, 
In the absence of Sir Culling Bardley, from illness, 
Lord R. Grosvenor occy the chair, In propo- 
sing success to the institution, his lordship feelingly 
adverted to the great mortal canker which it sought 
to eradicate, and intimated that at the present mo- 


ment 70 young under fifteen years 9 who, 
in all probability, would have become victims 


of prostitution, were now being fed, clothed, re- 
ligiously educated, and fitted for servi- 
tude, in the asylum at Tottenham. hateful and 


et to uninformed and uninstructed minds, the al- 
uring vice was, until the establishment of the pre- 
sent institution, like the cave of the robber of classi- 
cal history, to whose den, surrounded with roses, 
many steps hastened, but whence none were found 
to return. This society, by waging war alike 
the procurer and the owners of those filthy establish- 
ments where crime and shame were consummated, 
had effected a vast amount of good, though with 
limited means, no fewer than 650 females under 18 
years of age having been rescued from ruin, whilst 
a large number of improper houses had been sup- 
ressed. The present asylum would accommodate 
at least thirty more inmates than it now contained, 
and numerous applications were constantly being 
made from young creatures, who could not be re- 
ceived for want of funds. He sincerely trusted that 
the committee, encowraged by liberal contributions, 
would be enabled to reseve from perdition those 
who were asking day after ee admission. The 
toast was drunk with enthus „and Mr, Talbot, 
the secretary, shortly afterwards announced the sub- 
scriptions of the evening to have reached nearly 
£800. Mr. Digby Seymour next gave the health of 
the chairman, in an able snd amusing speech, ob- 
serving that the amount of subscriptions that night 
should encourage them to increased exertions in 
this excellent cause. Lord Robert Grosvenor then 
withdrew, and Mr. Seymour having evinced his 
aptitude for discharging the duties, by the manner 
in which he had proposed his lordship’s health, was 
at once voted into the vacant office, and under his 
presidency the remaining business of the evening 
was concluded, 
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IRELAND. 


Mr. George Mathews, a confidential clerk in Dub- 
lin Castle, to whose care the distribution of the 
Regium Donum and of other trust funds had been 
committed, is said to be a defaulter to the amount of 
£3,000, It is stated that another person, connected 
with a different department, is under suspension, 
pending an investigation of accounts. Bo of the 
defaulters have absconded. 

Ihe Freeman v Journal states, on the authority of 
a Liverpool correspondent, that Mr. George Mathews 
was on board the Niagara’ steamer, which sailed on 
Saturday last for America. 


The Bisnor or Crocuer—Lord Robert Ponson 
Tottenham, second son of the Marquis of Ely—died 
on Sunday week, at his seat of Woodstock, in the 
county of Wicklow, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, and the forty-sixth year of his ate, 
The Bishopric of Clogher is the last of the Irish 
bishoprics suppressed by Lord Stanley’s Church 
Temporalities Act: its revenues, about £12,000 a- 
year, will go to the Ecclesiastical Fund; and its ju- 
risdiction will be added to that of Armagh. 


The cholera has reappeared at Castlecomer, Kil- 
kenny, and at Bagnalstown, in the adjoining county 
of Carlow. At the former place there have five 
cases, three of them fatal; at the latter six cases, two 
of them fatal. | 


Tun Encumperep Estates Commission.—Upon a 
rough calculation, the whole amount as yet realized 
by the sale of estates under the Commissioners does 


not much exceed £56,000, the te rentals 
being scarcely £4,000 E annum. uring the pre- 
sent and ensuing months the bulk of the great pro- 


perties (the Portarlin the Kingston, the Mount- 
cashel, &.) will be ht to the hammer, and 
from the determination evinced by the court to carry 
— * — of the . 1 dy resist - 

ng all groundless a ns tor a 
there seems to be little doubt that 22 e close of 
summer all these vast estates will be in the hands of 


a new and numerous proprietary. 


Since Wednesday afternoon an express train to 

Ireland has been established for the despatch of 

newspapers and letters, which must be posted before 

two p.m. at the ordinary receiving offices in London, 

before three at the branch offices, and before half- 
ast three at the General Post-office. They reach 
ublin early on the following morning. 


Tue Irtsx Cnuncen Mission.—The anniv 
— Pa this association was held on Friday, in 
Exeter Hall; the Duke of Manchester in the chair. 
During the year, the funds amounted to £4,733 14s. 
8d.,and the money expended to £4,035 12s. 10d. ; 
and there had been received by the treasurer, 
£1,065; leaving a balance on the ist of January, 
1880, of £1,763 odd; but since the commencement of 
the present year that balance had been considerably 
reduced. District associations had been formed in 
Ludlow, Derby, Bath, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other places. The society had fifteen mission- 
aries, of whom nine had been ordained by bishops, 
and one was a converted priest. Altogether, the 
association had 81 agents. In the district of Gal- 
way, 401 persons had been converted from Roman- 
ism, and confirmed as members of the Church. In 
Dublin, Dungarvon, and other districts, equally gra- 
tifying results had attended the operations of the 
society. No part of the society's funds had been ap- 
plied to the relief of converts. 


Tas Wow anp usr Son.—Considerably more 
than half a century ago, there dwelt in a small 
— of Forfarshire a poor widow, who earned an 
humble but respectable livelihood for herself and 
her only son by keeping a stall, principally for the 
sale of crockeryware, in the market-place. It was a 
time when gentlemen lived harder than they do 
now; and although the word Waterfordising had 
not been invented the thing implied by it was greatly 
in vogue. The townspeople then were not unaccus- 
tomed to the occasional freaks and rough practical 
jokes of a neighbouring gentleman, who had — 
succeeded to enormous and a — 
there was no particular su manifes when, 
late one evening, the humble stall of the widow was 


by | me to this resolve. 


HINTS ON THE DUTIES OF PASTORS 
AND CHURCHES. 

The following Letter of Resignation, sent by a 
young minister to his church, may interest some of 
our readers just now. The writer is since dead, 
having quitted this scene of trial and labour, at the 
age of thirty years, and with great joy and confidence 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. e omit the more local 
and unimportant paragraphs :— 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CHURC 


1 * 

My Dear Frienps,—Having intimated to you m 
intention of relin uishing the position I have occupie 
among you, it is right that I should convey to you some 
of those convictions and 1 which have moved 

Bear with me while I speak freely of 
the things which, being foremost among the causes of 
the ills you deplore, seem to me chiefly to need ponder- 
ing. I should be acting unjustly to you as well as to 
myself did I attempt to conceal my solemn and fixed 
opinion concerning them, believing, as I do, that they 
not merely affect the circumstances of the passing 
time, but are of wider influence and more permanent 
interest. 

Little more than a twelvemonth has elapsed since I 
commenced to serve you. I entered upon the work not 
without misgivings as to the existent means of amelio- 
ration, and with some mistrust in my fitness to overcome 
the many impediments in the way of success—yet not 
without a measure of hopefulness. I need not say that 
what I then to myself was at the farthest re- 
move from the perpetuation of things as they were. The 
slightest share of honesty or self-respect would prevent 
any man from embarking on so humiliating a mission as 
that. I ventured, too sanguinely, to trust that one 
obstacle after another would disappear and leave open to 
us a course of real progression. The results of a year’s 
trial have proved my hope fallacious. Yet even now I 
should be reluctant to retire from the contest with what 
I deem wrong, were it not for an overwhelming sense of 
my inadequacy to cope with the difficulties still present- 
ing themselves—an inadequacy which arises, I may say 
0 thout parading other deficiencies of which 

eeply sensible), in a great degree, from my want of suf- 
ficient bodily strength. 

From my ability to take the place of an unprejudiced 
observer, I may, without affectation, presume that my 
ey of arriving at a correct estimate of your 
affairs is more favourable than that of those whose fa- 
miliarity with them for a long time may at least tend to 
forbid the formation of a quite unbiassed judgment. 
Allow me then seriously to record my view of the mat- 
ters which stand out most prominently to my own mind, 
as affecting prejudicially your interests as a church. 
do not desire d tically to thrust my verdict upon 

ou—nor would I have you receive it, except in so far as 
t may be sustained by such faithful inquiry as will, I 
trust, be instituted respecting it. 

I venture, therefore, to press on your attention the 
question whether there has been among you, and to 
what extent, the operation of that which has so dis- 
astrously affected all the branches of the professin 
church—I mean, the averseness to receive such mani- 
festations of truth as do not come in r nised and 
established forms. You need not be reminded that even 
in churches whose creeds are not printed to be eternised, 
there may yet be cherished much of that attachment to 
formularies which is most deadly in its influence on all 
it touches. It is to be feared that many commaurities of 
Christians who loudly protest against the evils of esta- 
blished religion, embrace, in other shapes, the very 
errors they affect to despise. Having myself come out 
from a system which defends and practises the boldest 
and most injurious ritualism, and therefore not unac- 
quainted with its stupendous power to do harm, I have 
made it a leading principle of my life to combat every- 
thing which is simply external, and which excludes 

ty and life. A church which is actually, and not 
merely, professedly Independent, must be ever ready to 
embrace the truth as soon as it is discovered—though 
such admission should rend away much that has been 
held deaf in its former experience. But is it so mee 
us? Is there not a bolder zeal for the defence of settle 
customs than for the admission, at whatever cost, of 
things long Woy or despised, when brought out 
into the light? It become plain to anyone 
who seeks to understand the dangers and the wants of 
the existent church, that our — especially that of 
the pulpit, has sunk from its true and ancient greatness 
into a letter—wanting spirit and power. e have 
failed—not because we have been nurturing absolute 
apes error—but because the truth we do hold has 
n buried under huge masses of words, and . 
technicalities, traditional and ineffective. The spirit 
has fied and left us worshi 


overturned in an afterdinner frolic, and the brittle Would not the ing also become you, as to whether 
ware it contained smashed upon the street. The there can be found you that unity o 0 
aggressor was Lord Panmure. Next morn the | without which there can no advance? hen men 
proprietress of the stall waited upon his ip, | form themselves into a society, it must be for some end 


and the claim for dam 
satisfaction of all — „And now, my good 
woman,“ said the overthrower of the crockery ware, 
„is there anything else I can do for you?” The 
widow replied that she had an only son, a sharp 
little fellow, whom she wished to see receiving a 
better education than her limited means enabled 
her to bestow on him. Lord Panmure at once pro- 
mised the necessary aid. He was as good as his 
word, Little Joey was sent for. The intelligence 
and sharpness of the boy were readily recognised, 
and highly commended, and was at once placed in 
an excellent school. Such was the curiously-caused 
commencement of a long career of industry and 
honour. The little boy, the poor widow's son, was 
—Joseph Hume. — Illustrated News. 


Opposition To University Rxronx.—It is stated, 
that a strong remonstrance against the issue of any 
commission from the Crown, for inquiry into the 
affairs of the two Universities, is in course of sig- 
nature, and has already received the names of nearly 
all the Heads of Houses at Oxford, and is likely to 


meet with a similar reception at Cambridge. 


was soon settled to the | com 


mon to them all—for the furtherance of some object 
which all seek to gain alike, for the attainment of which 
they all to merge minor intents, and suppress pri- 
vate feelings which would be hostile to the general good. 
I need not speak of the end which a society of religious 
men proposes; it is one whose — ment, more 
than that of any other, may be th by the introduc- 
tion of individual — and the striving for personal 
wishes. It is impossible for a church to fulfil its 
acknowledged when divided into small sections, 
each having favourite ideas and peculiarities of purpose ; 
these must ever run counter to efficiency in g ess. 
It is equally impossible for it to be advancing, if the 
zeal of its members rises and falls — —.— to = 
ing approval of the pastor’s public ministrations—i 
as wameet | of any course, in w ch all find it impossible 
to concur, is to be the signal for alienation, and the 
bitterness of suppressed strife—or if fancied preferences 
and supposed slights in the pr s of the church 
are found to — the devotional meetings to nothing 
ta mockery and a name. 
There is — point on which I may be permitted 
to say a word, as it is one on which I apprehend my 
views do not entirely coincide with yours—the spirit and 
ministerial 


mode of visitation. I most fully be that 
where there is a happy connexion between a minister 


m Joseph Birch, 


and a church, there must and will naturally arise the 
interchange of many prety services—that mutual re- 
spect and affection will grow out of mutual knowledge 
and friendliness. But I cannot be brought to feel that 
such a state of things will ever come from a forced and 
formal series of pastoral visits, whose tendency seems to 
me to be quite in a different direction—fostering a 
wrong idea of the position and duties of both minister 
and * What is eminently to be desired in such a 
relation, is rather that spontaneous and kindly inter- 
course which springs from love and confidence already 
existing. The endeavour to promote the more priestly 
exercise of this privilege, and the spirit which often 
prompts remarks at its absence, will infallibly lead to 
the 1 of that beautiful fellowship which ought 
to exist. 

Forgive me if I affectionately urge on you a duty you 
owe to yourselves as much as to him whom you may 
choose as your minister—the duty of bringing fairly into 
light everything which may be, or supposed to be, a 
grievance. Thus, alone, can such things be canvassed 
and remedied—whereas, if suffered to lie rankling and 
festering beneath the surface, they invariably engender 
the direst diseases of the religious body, and must al- 
ways most banefully affect, not only the church, but the 
church’s preacher, who cannot, if he would, escape the 
withering influence of indifference and distrust. 


Taz Kwicutine or Maronrs.—It appears that ten 
of the leading mayors who were present at the late 
civic banquet at the Mansion-house, in honour of the 
projected Great Exhibition, will be knighted. ‘Our 
worthy chief magistrate,” says the Shropshire Con- 
servative, did not dine, and therefore has escaped 
an honour we are satisfied he does not covet. 
Shrewsbury is the first borough, we believe, on the 
Queen’s list, and therefore had the mayor of this 
town been present at the Mansion-house he would 
have been obliged to have responded to the toast of 
‘The Mayors,’ and could not well have avoided being 
dubbed a knight. Many a less worthy person than 
„ has been so honoured. We re- 
collect a Mr. William Walker, mayor of Leicester, 
being knighted by George IV., and the first docu- 


ment he signed afterwards was as follows :—‘ Sir 
William Walker, Night Mare.“ The daily 
papers publish an amusing example of “ an 


appetite for a title.” An ambitious provin- 
cial functionary writes to the Lord Mayor of 
London in explanation of his accidental absence at 
the banquet. ‘I am,” he says, the oldest repre- 
sentative of my family, on both sides ancient, and 
who were of local importance, and I am a profes- 
sional man..“ Having just been informed, he 
concludes, *‘ that the honour of knighthood is to be 
offered to a limited number of those mayors who 
actually dined at his lordship’s table on that occa- 
sion, and that amongst them will be included all the 
mayors of ‘town and county,’ this being one of only 
two or three of the same description in the realm, 
leads me to address your lordship with the foregoing 
statement, and to express a hope that through your 
lordship’s influence and representations, —— will 
be considered as if it had been actually represented 
on the occasion referred to.“ Two days afterwards 
the Lord Mayor received another letter from the 
same gentleman, in which he enters into further ex- 
planations respecting the population of the borough, 
and other trivial matters. 


Detecats Mira oy Prorecrionists, — On 
Monday, the delegates deputed by the various 
agricultural societies throughout the United King- 
dom, to confer with the acting committee of the 
National Association, assembled at the offices of the 
Association, South Sea House. Several reports 
from agricultural districts, as to the condition of 
the inhabitants, farmers, labourers, and others, were 
read. It was stated, also, that in some districts the 
hoeing of wheat, beans, and other farming crops, 
has been suspended, because the farmers cannot pay 
for the labour. Some other imi business 
having been disposed of, the meeting adjourned to 
the London Tavern, where several Protectionist ad- 
dresses were delivered. Mr. G. F. Young—who, 
on the motion of Earl Stanhope, seconded by Earl 
Talbot, was called to the chair—impressed upon 
those present his opinions. These he had in his 
address previously — to be, that a dissolution 
of Parliament cannot now be remote, and may occur 
much earlier than is generally imagined. If proteo- 
tion is to triumph, Protectionists must be Ct geen 
for the struggle a dissolution will bring. o two 
great points on which preparation is indispensable 
to success are,—close and untiring attention to the 
registration of electors, and a timely selection of fit 
and candidates, He then went at some 
length into the details of the proposed plan for 
securing the return of Protectionist members at the 
next election. 


A Faricutrv.t Serres or Cares has been pe- 
trated by a madman at Ingestre, in Staffordshire. 
Yarker, the head mage to Earl Talbot, had 
recently suffered delirium tremens ; Walter 
Murray, an assistant keeper, was appointed to watch 
him, with etrict injunctions not to allow him to 
handle any dangerous weapon. Yet Murray per- 
mitted Yarker to take a gun, and went out with him 
to shoot jackdaws. Yarker took an opportunity to 
discharge a bullet at his companion, and shot him 
dead. ‘The madman then returned home. There 
he encountered a maid servant with a child in her 
atms: he fired and killed the servant, the child 
falling from her arms unhurt. Hethen aimed at his 
sister; she dod him, and when he fired she 
escaped with only two shots in her face. Yarker 
then hurried away into a wood, his wife followi 
him; in a few utes two shots were heard, an 
soon afterwards it was found that Mrs. Yarker had 
been shot through the heart, while her husband’s 
head was to pieces, 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


It was notified to the Duke of Wellington, upon 
his ry that the infant Prince having been born 
upon that day, it was her Majesty’s intention that 
— should be named “ Arthur,“ in compliment to 


There are s e rumours afloat again as to the 
interference of Prince Albert with the education of 
the Prince of Wales, in whose education, as heir ap- 
parent to the throne, the nation must naturally take 
adeep concern. . The report is, that the 
Prince Consort has objected to his son being taught 
the Church Catechism. It is also said that his 
Royal Tyne > tutor has declined being a y 
to such a dereliction of duty ; and that he ere- 
fore either resigned his r ble office, or inti- 
mated a wish to be relieved from it as soon as an- 
other arra ent can be made.—London Corre- 


spondent of the Oxford Herald. 

Friday bes gy Gazette announces that the Queen 
has granted to the Rev. Gilbert Elliott, Master of 
Arts, the dignity of Dean of the Cathedral Church of 
Bristol, void by the death of Dr. John Lamb, late 
Dean thereof. 


The Rev. James pore, Sesew and Tutor, has 
been unanimously elected ter of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in room of Dr. Lamb. 


Mr, me gee 11 of the Court — 
Bankru ; sent is resignation to the 
Lord .. 

Standard. 


and it has been accepted.— 

PN ALBert, accompanied by four of the royal 
children, visited the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
on Thursday. 

Dissotvution or Parttament.—A deputation, 
consisting of the Duke of Richmond, as President of 
the National Association (Protectionist], Mr. 
Frederick Young, as Vice-President of that 7. 
the Earls of Eglinton and Malmesbury, Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Henley, and several other leading Protectionist 
members of Parliament, waited on Sir George 
on Thursday, to present addresses praying for a disso- 
lution of Parliament. Addresses were ted 
from places the bare enumeration of which Alls a full 


reporting column of the morning papers. 


Tas New Man Conraacers ror Buazits anp 
THE Wir Inpres.—The Lords of the Treasur a 
eat 


just sanctioned the contract with the Roy 

ia Mail Packet Company for the conveyance of 
the Brazilian mails, and a new mail route scheme 
for the West India mails. The Brazilian mail route 
scheme is as follows :—Steamers are to run between 
Southampton and Rio de Janeiro, touching at the 
Cape de Verde Islands and Pernambuco. Branch 
mail steamers are to run between Rio de Janeiro 


and the River Plate. According to the terms of seg 


the new West India mail route scheme steamers 
are to run twice a month between Southampton 
and Chagres, calling at Madeira and Saint 
Thomas. These steamers are to return by the 
same route. St. Thomas is to be the foreign 
packet station, at which the inter-colonial mails are 
to be deposited, and from which they are to be 
distributed. These arrangements are to come into 

ation as soon as the necessary ships are com- 


Two of the Cabinet Ministers are at present con- 
fined by illness ; Lord John Russell, who did not 
in the House of Commons on Monday night, 

Lord Clanricarde. 

Her esty's birthday will be celebrated on 
Walesa next, the 15th inst. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday at the 
Foreign-office. Lord John Russell was prevented 

afrom d etding by indisposition. 


Porn Rervorss.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
+ eae Literary Association of the friends of 
P took place on Friday, with the president, 
Lord D. Stuart, in the chair. It was stated in the 

that there were still upwards of 460 Polish 
io son in England. 

Sinoutar Taaxcn.— At the village of Farringdon, 
situated about nine miles from Bristol, on the road 
to Wells, a young woman named Ann Cromer, the 
daughter of a master mason, now lies in a complete 
state of catalepsy, in which extraord trancelike 
condition, should she survive till next November, she 
will have been for no less than 13 years. D 
the whole of this extended 


taben of any solid food, and the  visel petacipio has 
of an 
only been sustained by the mechanical admialatre 


of fluids. Although of course reduced to almost 
ect skeleton, — — sa ag bears oy 
expression. respiration bl 
S nee 
pa consciousness. Upon one occasion, when asked 


ifs ng from pain to squeeze the hand of her mo- 
ther, in hers for that „a slight pres- 
sure, the mother avers, was y distinguishable ; 
and frequently, when from cramp, she has 


ar age, and has been visited 
a great number of medical gentlemen, who, how- 


ARBITRATION 1N8TEAD oF Wan. — The petition 
which has 


Grey | praying for a repeal of the advertisement duty, — 


— House divided, when the motion was negatived by 


bly by the Minister of the Interior, with the demand 
of cme N. , who had demanded 
leave of for two months to visit his pro- 


Tus Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Sor performed 
Haydn's Creation on Monday evening at Exeter Hall, 
to a crowded audience. The solo parts were taken by 
Miss Catherine Hayes, Mrs. Temple, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. Lawler, who acquitted themselves much to the 
satisfaction of the audience. The former of these 
vocalists is a great acquisition to Exeter Hall. Her 
soft and musical voice, and finished execution, were 
highly appreciated ; and, in more than one case, the for- 
bearance of the more sensible portion of the audience 
alone prevented an encore. Mr. Lockey, as usual, per- 
formed his part with that care and expression which are 
often wanting in singers of so established a reputation. 
The whole performance appeared to give great satisfac- 
tion; and the announcement that it would be repeated 
on the 29th inst. was received with much cheering. 


— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, May 8, Two o’ clock, 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The House of Lords sat yesterday for a short time, 
during which some petitions were presented and 
routine business done, but no discussion occurred of 
any public interest. 

the House of Commons, Sir E. Buxton gave 
notice, that, by an ment with the Govern- 
ment, his motion for prohibiting the im tion of 
slave-grown — would be brought on for discussion 
upon y 3lst inst. 

Mr. Frewen gave notice, for the 30th inst., of a 
motion to repeal the malt-tax. 

In reply to Lord Dux Srvart, Sir G. Gazr 
stated, that the second reading of the bill for pro- 
hibi intramural interments could not be 
before the Whitsun holidays. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 
Mr. Ewart, after ting a mass of petitions, 


posed a resolution to that effect. He e 
the tax as peculiarly and universally injurious in its 

pe. It formed a burden upon the in 

of ideas, of information, and of commodities; inter- 

ee wee the business transactions of every class, 

whether agricultural, commercial, literary, or artistic. 

It was, moreover, unjust in its incidence, mulcting 
the poorest advertiser in exactly the same amount as 
the richest, and falling exclusively upon the news- 
paper press, leaving the announcements in books, 
reviews, or upon travelling placard carts, wholly un- 

touched. The embarrassment caused by these fetters 
upon pablicity, the hon. member illustrated by the 
large increase in newspapers and advertisements con- 

uent upon the reductions conceded in 1833 and 

1837, in duty and stamps; as well as by the enor- 

mous superiority in multitude still manifested by 

the untaxed press of America. As it was impossible 

to make this tax just, by the introduction of the ad 

valorem principle; and as its amount was compara- 

tively trifling, realizing only £157,600 a year, he 

a ye that the best course was to abrogate it 

entirely. 

Mr, zn Greson seconded the motion. 

The Cuancetton of the Exouzquzr briefly re- 
ferred to the reasons he had already repeatedly urged 

t any further remission of taxes this session. 
e restos 4 that the duty was objectionable, and 
might be sometimes unjust; but he preferred to 
alleviate the burdens that pressed upon industry 
and consumption, or interfered with the health of 
the lower classes. He appealed to the House not to 
fritter away the resources of the nation. 

After a few words from Mr. Hums, in support of 
the motion, it was rejected by 208 to 39. 

Lord R. Grosvenor then moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire whether any measures can be 
taken to improve the | condition of the 
2 -bakers, — his motion by 

av * picture of their peculiar 
Barde . Sir G. Gazy would have been glad 
with do so if he 


(Sir Gzonoz) had 
mained ed. The motion was su by 
Mr. Srarronp, Lord D. Srvuart, Mr. G. ‘THompson, 
— S. Crawrorp ; and vigorously opposed by 

RIGHT. 
After a short reply from Lord R. Grosvznor, the 


90 against 44. 

Sir R. Burma then moved for a select com- 
upon all matters connected with 

conveyance of the mails between 
Kin — 1 — and other matters re- 
lating to the engagements entered into by the 
Admiralty with the City of Dublin Steam-Packet 


Com ; 
2 4 long discussion, the motion was to. 
The amendments in committee of the 
te, were 


in 1 Bill, and other 
to. 
— House adjourned at a quarter past 7 o clock. 


The 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
France.—The commission on the electoral law 


met on Monday, to hear the preamble of the bill 
which was to be presented yesterday to the Assem- 


perty near Smyrna, has withdrawn his 


on the 


Lord Ordinary, at 
d | session of the civil court. 


feats; ani 


: Dznmarx.—Information from Fuhnen and Alsen 
shows that the Danes are busily recruiting their 
army. 

Unt Srarzs.—Washington advices mention 
that the Senate had Colonel 
amendmen 


rejected Benton’s 
and determined to refer the subject of 
admitting and forming a terri Go- 
vernment for New Mexico to a select committee of 
13. The committee comprised Senators Clay, Cass, 
Dickinson, Bright, Webster, Philps, Cooper, King, 
Mason, Downes, Magnum, Bell, and Berrien. The 
action of such a committee would probably be a 
recommendation to admit California, and the esta- 
blishment of a Government in New Mexico, without 
restriction as to slavery ; the Senate would probably 
concur, but there were substantial unds for be- 
lieving that no such measure would become law. 
The New York Herald states that negotiations are 
goin forward for an annexation of the island of St. 
0 to the United States. The project is said 
to have been favourably viewed by the Cabinet for 


the purpose of gaining popularity. 


Tas Quan anp Inrant Prince are progressing 
very satisfactorily. No bulletin is ued this 
morning. Jane Jones, the wife of a respectable and 
industrious man, now in the 122 of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, at the 
Greenfield station, Holywell, is to be the nurse for 
the Royal infant. 


Tun Lrserty or Srzzscu Quastion.—The police 
commission at waren a have, by a majority of 16 
to 13, decided against allowing the judgment of the 

trate in the police court against Messrs. Russell 
and Sleigh to be defended in their name, or with 
the funds under their control, in the High Court of 
Justiciary, to which court these gentlemen have 
appealed their case, in the form of a note of suspen - 
2 1 yo ny 7 ha ve 1. — 

e action of damages, at the instance 

Mr Nübsel against the Lord Provost, before the 
an early period of the ensuing 


The Facrony Bit1.—At oa of the dele- 
“ of the factory operatives of Lancashire and 

orkshire, held yesterday at Manchester, it was 
resolved to protest against the Ministerial 
amendment upon Lord Ashley’s bill. 


Tun Nationat Association ron THE Prorsction 
oy Inpustry anp Capitan had a grand field-day 
yesterday at the Crown and Anchor Tavern (now 
the Whittington Club), Strand. The large hall was 
crowded, and the meeting was very enthusiastic, 
The Duke of Richmond presided, and was su d 
by a strong muster of peers and members of Parlia- 
ment. 0 were stormy; and, in many 


cases, upon what the present Government 
have, since they took office, proceeded t as 
seditious. Amongst thes was Mr, Chowler, 


a tenant-farmer of Nottinghamshire, who said,— 
“Mr, Cobden aye, if 152 attempt to re- introduce 
protection, what he wi 


do, and what will become 
of the landlords; but I say, that if the land 
lords stick to us, we will stick to them.” This 
appeal was irresistible. The assembly rose as one 
and cheered vociferously, redoubling their 
shouts in an ecstasy of delight, when Earl Stanhope 
slapped Mr. C.’s back, and the whole tform 
sprang to their feet. A solemn pause ensued. Soon 
another electric thrill ran through the meeting, and 
they all rose and cheered. Mr, Chowler improved 
the occasion. But, gentlemen, we will go a little 
further. We have got nine-tenths of the of 


the —— and we have got men to ride them. 
We will sup 
assembly 


t the Crown as well. (Here the 

rose and cheered.) Her Majesty 
need not fear if she turns her back upon the towns- 
people she will be left unprotected. We will 


8 her ty #f she will yey us. 
. Alinutt, of Wallingford, asked — Would the 
wor dees, viz., the farmers, “ allow the drones 
to get usual amount of dividends? Mr. Calde- 


of Frating-lodge, in moving the fifth resolution, 
—— — other drones in the warn- 
. He called upon them to band in a ue to 
withhold taxes tithes till 
rights.” After this there seems to have followed a 
continuous scream of “ vociferous cheering,” only 
now and then interrupted with articulate sounds, 
EKA 
vote * * 
told on authority, highly by the proceed - 
of the day, and evincing the most determined 


d laden to Gy their intentions into effect.” 


On his way to the House of Commons on Monda 
nt, Mr. W. J. Fox met with an accident w 
Ss ey 


Szven is now the number of the Ministerial de- 
out of doors, who know the im- 

* both Houses attach to precedent, 
to speculate upon the number which may be 


required to produce a resignation. — Spectator, 


CORN EXCHANGE, MARK-LAN E, Wepwuspar, May 8. 
Our supplies of all descriptions of Grain from abroad have 


been very moderate since Monday, as shown by the following 
return: 


Arrivals this week >—Wheat—Enaglish, 660 Ars. Foreigu, 
1,280 qrs. Barley—Euglish, 280 qrs.; Foreign, 400 as. 


Oats— English, 1,370 qrs. ; Foreign, 1,860 qrs. 


This, coupled with the continued wet weather, has created 


ae 


uence of the approaching 


- We 7 . — 


great firmness at market this morning; and all articles, pars 
Bale Wheph may be noved rather dearer. | 


rf 
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LITERATURE. 


Translation of Hermann Venema’s Inedited 
Institutes Theology. By the Rev. ALEX- 
Aub W. Brown, Minister of Free St. Ber- 
nard’s Church, Edinburgh. London: Hamil- 
ton and Co. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tug manuscript of this System of Theology 
eame into the possession of the translator several 
ears ago, Some doubts at first existed as to its 
ing the genuine production of Venema; these, 
however, have been satisfactorily resolved by ex- 
amination of the contents, and the result is, that 
these Institutes, never published in the original 
language, are now for the first time submitted to 
the English reader. The translatér’s decision to 
2 them was a sound judgment, which we 
ope will be confirmed by such a reception of this 
first volume as will secure the publication of its 
successor—which is intended also to contain an 
account of the Author, and some observations on 
his theological writings. 

We believe there is no little truth in complaints 
which have been rife, that the Church has had 
doctrine instead of iife—dogmatic theology instead 
of religion; and that very baneful effects have pro- 
ceeded from such substitution or confusion— 
that an undue importance has been attached to 
credenda—that spiritual vitality has been weakened 
or destroyed—and a spirit of religious exclusive- 
Deas too widely fostered. But we are unable to 
see the legitimacy or conclusiveness of a consequent 
contempt of all theological systems. We believe 
that such contempt is pretty much cant; and so 
far from being the mark of either superior intellect ar 
piety, the excessive depreciation of the science of 

is generally the indication of shallow and 
insufficient attainments both in Biblical learning 
and metaphysical philosophy. We, therefore, are 
well pleased to see this careful work of “a learned 
divine and a godly man.” 
The first chapter, treating of theo in general, 
— the — Er of what a theo- 
ca tem ought to be, and what the are 
which it should eonsist :— eos) 
It should be didactic, or explain and prove from 
Scripture or from reason the truths which it teaches; it 
should be ic or critical—i, e., the truths explained 
d proved should be vindicated from the objections and 
culties of adversaries, and a fair view given of the 
vatious opitions of those who differ. It should, more- 
over, be practical, or exhibit the moral use and tendenc 
of the truths which have been thus, in a didactic and 
lemical form, set forth and discussed. As there is no 
logical truth which has not some practical bearing, 
= Mt be our endeavour to frame our system in th 
After this explanation of his method, the author 
ee to an investigation of the sources of 
heology—reason and revelation. The definitions 
given are of sufficient interest and importance for 
quotation :— 
„y reason, we understand the mind furnished with 
— 2 and practieal notions, by whieh it ean dis- 
guish between what is good and bad, and between 
what is true and false. It is clear, from this definition 
that reason includes the conscience; yet there is a cer- 
tain difference between them. Reason fs conversant 
With spéculative notions, while conscience has to do 
with those that are practical; reason distinguishes be- 
tween what is true and false in opinion; conscience, 
between what is good and bad in conduct.” 


The author ee to Weng 3 reason is a 
mar source 0 ogy, but of itse 1 ‘fe wey 
‘feet man, in his fallen condition, cannot deduce, 
without error, even those truths which reason 
teaches—though, “in regard to its essence, it is 
not corrupted or depraved, and conclusions drawn 
from it are not false: and, further, he cannot 
deduce from it truths for the satisfaction and peace 
of his own mind g a way of salvation. 
Therefore revelation is given, the other source of 
theological truth. son is not merely an in- 
ramen in the interpretation of such revelation, 
t is a co-ordinate source in all those things 
which are not beyond the reach of the former; 
but on truths to which reason cannot of itself 
attain, and which revelation only teaches—the 
former is subordinate to the latter. Of the reve- 
lation possessed by us it is then shown “ that it is 
sufficient for salvation—that it is pure, entire, and 
uncorrupted—and that it is a so 
beyond which there is no other.” Nam 
The portion of the system of doctrines con- 
tained in this volume 4— the treatment of 
the following topics—of God, as to his nature and 
his works; of man, in his condition of innocence 
and in his fall; and of the effects of the fall—or 
sin, on the first pair and on their posterity. An 
extract on this test question will serve well to 
complete our indication of the characteristics and 
tendencies of Venema’s system, 


The condition in which all men are placed in conse- 
uence of their descent from Adam is usually called 
sin—a phrase which, though not a scriptural 
one, is nevertheless in common use. We do not now 
—— into its propriety. But yet we observe that, 
a h it may be admitted and employed by us, we do 
not understand it as y impiying that men are to be con- 
sidered as ba committed the actual sin which Adam 
mitted in Paradise, but as implying that their con- 
tion of sin or d wi 
fall... . By 


sin We understand that 


which, aceording to the law of nature, bas sprung from 
Adam, and in which man is liable to sin and all its con- 
sequences—depravity, condemnation, and punishment, 
in virtue of his descent from fallen parents, and. on 
account of the fall of the first man, from whom all are 
sprung.” 

We would again express our conviction, that 
the translator has enriched our English theology 
with a work far superior to many which are held 
in high estimation; and we expect it will be 
accepted as such by students and divines, and very 
meets be completed by a second volume. 


— 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Cumate or Natat.—The climate of Natal, though 
generally warm, is never so oppressive as the sultry 
weather so frequently oceurring in the course of an 
English summer, There is not that stagnation . 
the atmosphere, so productive of lassitude an 
weariness ; neither have the inhabitants that yellow 
sickly appearance, so peculiar to hot climates. Being 
within the range of the trade winds, it is not sub- 
ject to those fluctuations and uncertainties of the 
more southern ard western parts of the Continent. 
The greater part of the rain falls in the summer 
months, commencing in October and continuing 
until March; during which interval thunder showers 
are of frequent Oceurrence, and are sometimes, in 
some measure, deleterious to the crops of grain. 
During the winter there is little or no rain, the air 

ing and agreeable, with a bright sun and un- 
—— sky *. 1 om ing many 
egrees, ran as high as 60 rees during the 
winter, and “pt - to 86 degrees. From the 
testimony of all travellers and actual residents, there 
is an universal concurrenee of ion in attestation 
of the great ~ en | and enjoyed by the 
colony vf Natal, and there can be no hesitation as 
characterising it as the healthiest regionjunder the 
dominion of Great Britain; it is especially adapted 
to persons of consumptive tendencies, or who have 
any pulmo affections. A medical practitioner 
from the colony thus writes:—“Though Natal 
presents, in many , the physical character of a 
countty likely to uce fever, dysentery, and other 
diseases of a tropical country, I can say, from ex- 
tended experience, that it enjoy a singular immu- 
— from disease of every kind. During four years’ 
residence, I witnessed but two cases of fever, 
occurring after extreme exhaustion and protracted 
dissipation. Occasional cases of 8 and 
disease of the heart are to be met with; but these 
can, in most instances, be attributed to extreme 
indulgence in spirituous drinks.“ — TA New Colony 
of Port Natal, by James Erasmus Methiley. 

Lvcirer Maxine.—Adam Smith has instructed 
us that the business of making a fire is divided into 
about eighteen distinct operations; and further, 
that ten persons could make upwards of forty-eight 
thousand pins a day with the division of labour; 
while, if they had all wrought independently and 
separately, and without any of them having been 
educated to this peculiar business, they certainly 
could not each of them have made twenty. The 
lucifer match is a similar — of division of 
labour, and the skill of long practice. At a separate 
factory, where there is a steam-engine, not the re- 
fuse of the carpenter’s shop, but the best Norway 
deals are cut into splints by machinery, and are sup- 

ied to the match-maker. These little pieces, 

utifully accurate in their minute squareness, and 
in their precise length of five inches, are made up 
into bundles, each of which contains eighteen hun- 
dred. ey are daily brought on a truck to the 
dipping-house, as it is called—the average number 
of — ished off ra requiring two hundred 
of these bundles. Upto this point we have had 
several hands employed in the tion of the 


match, in exion with the machinery that cuts 
the wood, us follow one of these bundles 
through the aubsequent processes. Without being 


sulphur. When dry, the —— adhering to each 
other by means of the r must be patied by 
what is called dusting. A 3 on the floor, 
with a bundle before him, strikes the matches with 
a sort of a mallet on the dipped ends till they de- 
come those ly loosened. In the best matches the 
ö 0 * dipping and dus is repeated. 
ey have now 4 de — eo a pre 1 
phos or chlorate of potash, according to the 
2 “of the match. e phosphorous produces 
the 1. noiseless fire; the chlorate of potash the 
cracking illumination. After this application 

ot the inflammable substance, the matches are 
se and dried in tacks, Thoroughly dried, 
they are ga up again into bundles of the same 
uantity ; and are taken to the boys who cut them, 
Be the reader will have observed that the bundles 
have been dipped at each end. There are few 
things more remarkable in manufactures than the 
extraordinary rapidity of this cutting proc ess, and 
that which is connected with it. e boy stands 
before a bench, the bundle on his right hand, a pile 
of halt. opened ty boxes on his left, which have 
been manufact at another division of this esta. 
These boxes are formed of scale-board 


— 2 chia slices of wood planed or scaled off a 
plank. ‘The box iteelf is 3 marvel of neatness and 
che It consiste of an inner — 2 a 

matches are d, and of an outer 
— — end, into which the first box 
slides. The matehes, then, are to be cut, and Ge 
empty boxes filled, by one 1 A bundle is open ; 


him, and arose out of his 
ders condition 


‘Sted mabe wih 


exactness 
rapidly into a sort of frame, kuocks the nd evenly 


together. confines them with a strap which he 

tightens with his foot, and cuts them in two parts 
with a —— on a hinge, which he brings down with 
a strong leverage ; the halves lie projecting over each 
rere the left on and 
thrusts it into a half-open box, which he instantly 
closes, and repeats the process with the matches on 
his right hand. This series of movements . 
formed with a rapidity almost unexampled ; 15 
this way, two hundred thousand matches are cut, 
and two thousand boxes filled in a day, by one boy, 
at the wages of three halfpence per gross of boxes. 
Each dozen boxes is then papered up, and they ate 
ready for the retailer. The number of boxes daily 
filled at this factory is from fifty to 414 The 
wholesale price per dozen boxes of the best matches 
is ſourpence; of the second quality, threepenee. 
Dickens’s Household Words. 


Arnis Pasua, THE Passent Rorer or Earrr. 
—QOn arriving at the palace, there was a strange 
scene of confusion, crowding, aod jostling, to get 
into the reception - room; and for a time, I was not 
sure but that the Consul-General and his —— 72 
men would be completely excluded from the ery 0 
of the Pasha. By pushing and knocking about for 
awhile, however, We all succeeded in getting in. The 
room is large, of oblong shape, has a beautifully 

ainted ceiling, and high diwans upon three sides. 
n the centre of the diwan opposite the entrance, 
was perched a short obese figure, with not a bed 
though rather brutified face, and apparently about 
thirty-five years old. As I looked at him, I felt that 
it would be a sorry matter to be within his power if 
one should have happened to come across his path of 
lust and sensuality. Mr. Macaulay was conducted 
to the right of the Pasha; who got down from his 
seat, and made an awkward sort of bow on his en- 
trance. Both the Pasha and all present remained 
standing while he received the firman of the Sultan, 
touched it with his lips, raised it reverentially to his 
forehead, and then handed it over to an attendant 
officer, Mr. Todd, the Consul, Captain Gwynne, 
and others of less note, occupied positions near Mr. 
Macaulay, on the same side: poor I got off on the 
left among a number of persons as insignificant and 
unnoticed as myself. Immediately after we were 
seated, a number of eunuchs and slaves, dressed for 
a wonder in coats and pantaloons, brought in pipes 
with jewelled mouth-pieces and coffee, presenting 
the Pasha with his on bendedknee. The honour of 
a pipe and cup of coffee, however, was confined to a 
few even of the dignitaries present, which I thought 
rather queer hospitality. Mr. Macaulay made a 
short speech in French ; which was translated to the 
Pasha by his interpreter, a fine-looking fellow. 
Abbas succeeded in getting out a compliment or two 
—bat anything like the tact and skill of Mohammed 
Ali in conversation was too deep for him. 80, after 
a rather ridiculous silence for some little time, he 
sent for the present he intended to bestow on the 
Consul-General. It was a handsome sword or 
sabre, which was put on Mr. Macaulay in presence 
of the Pasha; and, together with the horse outside, 
was bestowed on the representative of America in a 

etty little speech made by the interpreter. Another 

I- ch bow was graciously given to Mr. Ma- 
caulay and party; after which we took our leave, 
ently Whee , but more inelined to be amused, at the 

ay in which the thing had gone off. Altogether, it 
was an insipid affair, and did not tend to raise Abbas 
Pasha in our estimation. Nor do I think that he 
would have felt —— | complaisant to our 
countrymen and others could he have heard the free 
and not altogether complimentary remarks which 
were made about him at Mr. Macaulay's levee that 
afternoon.— Spencer Travels in Egypt, 4c. 


— —— 


GLEANINGS. 


A draper in a town of Yorkshire has a placard in 
his window to the following effect: — Woollen and 
linen goods, warranted free from cotton.’ Mr. Fer- 
rand’s wool-gathering league has, no doubt, suggested 
the idea. 

Derivation or Luxury.— From Luz, light—on 
account of Light, which is a necessity for cleanliness 
and health, being made, through the medium of the 
Window Tax, an expensive luxury which only the rich 
ean afford to enjoy.— Punch. 


When Professor Webster was first told Dr. Park- 
man’s body had been found, he asked, What part of 
it?” 80 does guilt convict itself. He betrayed his 
knowledge that body was dismembered, 

— 2 Newscloth is so called, because the 
printer, bei ed for printing a weekly paper without 
a — Bee his publication on cloth, — is not 
specified in the statute. 


Braintree, of church - rate notoriety, is in the mar- 
ket. The patron, the Rev. J. Lewis, has two rectories, 
value, £1,161 per annum; and his vicarage of Braintree 
is offered for sale, with a tempting intimation that the 
present incumbent is 78 years old. 

A fine life-boat, capable of holding 100 persona, 
made of Kamptulicon, a combination of cork, India 
rubber, &o., may be seen at the works, in the Greenwich- 
road. This material is so elastic, that if a shot were 
sent through it, it would immediately close again, and 
the boat not leak. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger tells a very good story of 
Mr. George Hudson, M.P. A 2 of the 
monarch cut him the other day in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, which his Iron Majesty, turnin 
round, — ~ Ee ** Holloa, you Sir, what do you meah 
What do you cut me for? I’ve £200,000 left !!“ 

It is calculated that during the present year six 


millions sterling have been lost by the importi spectu- 
lators of — — ' ry. 


Ta punahing the eysholes of needles by hand, 


1850.) 


Ss 


The Nonconformist. 


dren, who are the operators, acquire such dexterity, 
children, able to punch a human ‘halt, anf thitead it with 
another, for the amasetnent of tisitots. 


The Cape Town Mail bélieves “that a familiar | oth 


ascen from the depths of the Ovlomial . 
2227 then ints the Times atid V 
ater the wild turibund, inconststent, an tat | men 

and as 


late lexed 
dere T Th uch pave lately perpleae side by side some 


—— readers.” Py Times on the €onviet question and the 
despatches of Barl not only are the sentiments 
— bat With a biäing e eee the language 
also ! 


A number of 7 the perp 54 Ret; = 
setibed to a fund for ir the ing com 
persons to deltver bic J b 8 2 of 
the locality are admiitt 

Mr. Webster —— vans what would become of 
the Ametican flag if the 98 the 
heret Cabinet solves * 5 15 proposing | 
the Free States should take . Pend the Blate 
States the stripes.“ 

A monument to tt, the poet, is 
about to be erected 5 oe ve Aye the necessary 
funds are raised, Karl Fitzwiltiach is to be requested to 
lay the first stone. 

Tar Lare Por Disstntita Munisten.—In the 
churchyard of Stanhope the 
Latinity occurs, celebra 
monument: —“ Hie la mg ve wing 
filio, Géotgio way ws 


The 1 — = of the leadet 
of the Protection changed froth 
D' Israeli to Distal, 11 N apostrophe 
may have been dropped, as a measure "ot retrenchment, 


— in order to — the arietovratic high-church party 
by softening the ah 1 An sreelitish name 


A grandson of the poet Burns is now resident in 


Borneo, where he has married the daughter of a prince 
of the Kayan n Mr. Burns has vered mines 
of antimony and coal fields in Borneo, more extensive 


than any in the world, out of America. 
Upwards of 200, 000 disciples have been eonverted 
by Father Mathew during his visit to the United States. 
A machine, it is said, has been invented th Phile- 
delphia, which, if trundled ie ie tract of 


ive a more accurate 
and ** “included, than yo 
thod 


e 
any other me 


journal deseribes with the rich fabric of 
cradle prepared for the Quéefi’s newest 
„The sides, which are 828 are cat ved in 
choicest box; the diMfieulty of + whi ere 
(of sufficient size) has been oe of the causes 
elay 2 the work. In the upper portion 
friezes in relief, having an alternate introduction of 
roses and designed and executed with the 
purest feeling of Italien taste. Beneath therm is a bold 
torus mou with pinke, inserted in fluted hollows. 
The interiors of the rockers are ornamented with foliated 
dolphins, and even the of the foot and head are 
elaborately carved into seroll-work.“ 


BIRTHS. 


April 20, at Colchester, Mra. Ta#OMas r of u t. 
April 28, at Newcastle-upon- ne, Mre His, of a 


daughter. tee 1 
＋ ew North-road, 
win daughters, one 


in ay I, ihe wie ot . 
— 


Still- 

MARRIAGES, 
|, Sutton-in-Craves, 

* 12 gran ee 


by the 


Krur, of A Notts, to Exiza- 
the late Mr. J. D. Arans, of Newport 


r, sien 


10, at the 
tt, 2 eigh 
Sachi n 


q. Kelgh 
at Ae ne Tap ist Chap, Mr 


ham, to 15 . Bonga, A0 
of Welli 


* Essex, by the 
the "bride, SARAH, younger 


R, 


we. i 
Rev 
, Mr, A 
farmer, of Chishill. 


3 


Lg, of Sheerness, to Mr. Josurx 
DEATHS. 


April Mr. Joun Sutap — ol 2 
. * 
afc at the Independent church — 
ritt — 2 


res 
the beloved mother of the Rev. Da „Mon- 
mou 


April 30, the Rev. PR Hr gospel 


at Gloucester 
. , to er 


May 3, at her residence in 
Slst year, Mrs. Many Puitirs. Sbe had béen nearly forty years 
a member of the Congregational Ch in Jamaica-row, Ber- 
mondsey, and was one of the kindest ds of the poor, as well 
= —— — contributor to most of our religious and tenovetont 

stitutions, 


Tun Hust Barus ad WAsnnotsts wWete opened 
to the public last week, but the crowds were so 


and of those who obtained £0 
riotous, that the were per- 
mission of free en was with 


NationaL Epvucdtion.—Meetifigs have been held 


at Preston, Bradford, and r ition - 
Hament in favour 22 * van 


“he ame subject wan warmiy de 


in the Come of Guana ions 

Tun estimated amount for the 
residences of the Speaker tor ang he 
new House of Commons is £30,100. The ee 
weet in teapect of the, residences is 
’ 


armas 


| 


Hosrrratity.—Measure 
a guest by his estate, 
A 


but thine own, Beéause he is 
not that thou art bat a gentleman; 
oe a cut Gf een N thry self, 
petehanee rather | 4, 
deride than pity thee. 922 
ter than thyself is better than 
them: Then short warning is th éx- 
— wheteas, otherwise, if thou aoeat 1 do 
thy estate, thou shalt under-do his expectation, for 


3 in- 


feast Will be but his ordinsty fare. A king of 
e Whe often Ne in his rr a 
lose hirtiself, to ind the house of a private 


keeper; where, going the school of state sire, 
he was pleased to make a play-day to himself, He 
brought sauce (hunger) with him, which made 
toarfe meat dainties to his palate. At last the park- 
be took heatt and 8 invited the king to 

bis ouse, who came with all is court, 60 t all 
the man’s meat was not "4 morsel for them. Well,“ 
said the patk-keepet; “I will invite no more Nn l. a 


having arn the direc between 

— * to ＋ ae ae ors of privacy, ey. end when 
they e themselves, both in thelr per- 
son and eulen — T. Nat, 


— 
— 


‘| MONEY ann AND GOMMER: - 


CIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CITY, out ae ek 
The Stock Market, throughout the whole of the 
= week, has been dull, very little ness having 
n done and no material variation ha vitg taken 
place in prices. We unde 


not thy entertainment of | 


retand, ey that a “e7 


387 
Bor u, ndd “ted, shire, 
2 5 une 10: : mony , . dag hie, baker 


* * re ge May 14, June 11: eollet- 
1% Lans ibe many Freeman aud 
1 arn, J R Hun — Ma 
16, Jane 8: lie 1 e white Har — ‘Lem. 
| Movers. a Smith, Hull. 
Beck we Cheltenham 
, Latreachire cotton s 1 
tere, Sale and Co., Man- 
280 
1755 .—— Mr. . 4.— Li 
dan, I. hiré, coal dea 
51. 2 12: solfcitor, Wolverhampton. ™ 
June 16: tolicitors, Mr. Lewie, Ray mond- build! Ora 
inn and Holmes and Son, Arandel, . ba 
Mr. Dale, Vork; and Mr. Dulmer, Leeds. 
Taru, Fosse, Sid Devonshire, linendraper 
Witsom, Gone, Wakefield, Yorkshire, draper, May 23, 
ne 21: solicitors, Mr. Grundy, Manchester; and Messrs. 
Leeds. 
turer, 21. — 18: sdficitor, Mt. , Birmingham. 
PLATS D. King: ton-upon- Hun per, May 15, June 
Son, Halt. 
Gro F 5 mats May 7, 30 
nan, Ferry- on-Cra er, Ma 
4! ry 95 y 
y 
BAIN or ELLISON, — Tain, hotel keeper, May 9, 29. 


11 ; — brass 
en May 15, June 12: 
of 2 
Grone Auevetos, Livérpool, merchant, May 16, 
enPotn, Chaties, Arundel on monger, May 21, 
. James, York, fatrict, May 23, June 81; solicitor#, 
N June il: solicitors, Messers. Lawrente and Co,, old 
bardeon. 
Wi , Jone, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, iron manufac- 
Mesers. Shackles and 
Bajn, Mas, and Co., gow, wright and box maker, 
Dickson, Tuomas, F desler, May 6, 27. 


— WILLIAM, Edinburgh, superintendent of police, 
a 
12 WitataM Loosemorge, Currie, paper manufacturer, 


quiet money business is r pecula- = Gurva, Janus, Portas, — bang toma — 4.9 May 10, 30. 
tion has been very inert. The Unfunded Debt | has 30 
180 road. * wark, t div, 


t. Cone, 
r Acct. 


; al Bi 355 Tues. 


* 1 18 


ai 963 

* SN N . f 

ong Anmatt..| | F i) 0 
The transactions in the F Market have 
also been to a very moderate amount. Prices, 
however, have ruled firm. Peruviau is quoted at 


| scrip at 24 premium; Mexican at 


28 

Share Market has been in a very quiet 
state, and has been characterised by the same 12 
sence of buyers as for the past twelvemonths. The 
variation in prices since our last issnhe has been 
unusually small, amounting to 14 in Great West- 
ern, 1 South Western — Midland, § in South 
Eastern, and 3 in Great Northern. 

In the Produce Market prices have ruled very 
heavy. Though the supply has not been so ee ae 
Sager is 6d., and in the instante of Barbadoes 

te le. lower. Native Ceylon Coffee has fallen 
asia 4s. to 5s., being 25s. decline from the 
point; still a rather 1 business has been done n 
within the last day or two. Spices have ruled in | our 
favour of buyers. Tea has deen dull. is 
at about previous rates. Cotton in active demand, 
and $d. per lb. — Wool, at the public sales, 
is going off father quietly, the quantity being 
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—＋ * ch a d oth Victoria, 95 
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Mr E. rope cturd * day Apt, 1800. 
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ernment Debt. 14 222. 8 
ores leued . ... 28,088 l ger 
why dd iilion 13777 th 
er Bull fon eee 
229,087,875 £29,937 ,875 
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renne 
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Gold and Siiver Coin 
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5420 
Bills eeeeeeeeeeer 1,187,973 
£34,424,077 | | £34,424,077 
Daved ded of Mag, 1850, 
wee M. Mansuatt, Chief Cashler. 


manofactu 
R 
Birchin- Bowler, the 
N Saturdays, 


tee 
, fitet div. of Ie, tid.; 


May 4, and 
at Edwarde’s, 


Sambrook. court — 


„and any 
ter— Paul — 


, at Cannan’ . 


South wark- bridge 
road, hat manufacturer, first div. of 4s. ü May 4, and three 
at Groom's, Abohureh-lane — Henry 

maker, first div, of 38. 6d.; May 

8, and three subsequent ae at Graham's, Coleman- 
renz Be L and tives 88 Kent, carpenter, firs: 
of ts, and subsequent Saturdays, at Ka. 
wards’ Drown, Caftiele, draper, third 
div. of 284., in a@dition to 5s. „ praviousts declared ; May 4, 
and an subsequent Saturday, at Wakley’s, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne bias Cov Manchester, cotton maneéfecturer, first 
of le. 7 30, and any su uent Tuesday, at Hob- 
Ir EIn, Selby, Yorksbire, draper, fret 
Av. of Se. ; oo pone any subsequent dey, at Young's, Leeds 
— Thémes G ‘ord, — ship builder, fourth and final 
div. of 46. 94. 9 addition to 7s. previously declared ; May 4, 
ent Saturday, at Baker's, Newcastle- -upone 

Tye Andrew ton Halliday and Eliza Paton, Cornbrock, 
manufacturing chemists, second div. of 5s.; May 7, 

— oe ahy su vent Tuesday, at Hobson's, Manchester Mm. 
Wyndham H Borrowash, Derbyshi:e, surveyor, first div. 
of a. May 4, and three — — Saturdays, at Edwards's, 
David King, am, Kent, surgeon, third 

or. d.; May 4, and tages subsequent Saturdays, at Ed. 
“court — . dda 1 North Sblelde, 

— ay 4, and any subse- 
— ue 0 Ar 6, ewcastle-upon- Tyue—RKobert 
Tyne—Daniel os Co! sage. 21 


1 — 
me ition to 


N waste — “frat 
4 Fruter's, Manchester 
, trerchant, third div. of 
bo 1 at Cannan’s, Bir- 
Cambridge- 


ott 14. 112 in eaters 
& — 1 — ar 
3 portable water closet mann urer, 
third and final div, of of Na. ; May 4, and three subsequent Satur. 
days, at Grooms, Adchurch- lane. 
Tuesday, May 7. 


The followfn 14 — are certified as places wy A vest: abe 
mar: — a pursuant to an act ol the 6th an 
8 5 


Henhag de mane, Warhngtn, e ham, Esa x 


Methodist New Connesion Oh Jape), Cheslyn Hay, Staffordshire. 
BANKRUPTUIES 3 — 


Evas, DANIEL, ag Be — 4 
WILttsms, ARTHU — draper. 


aummgorre. 
Buowns, THOMAS SAMUEL, Manchester, patent agent, {May 
June 7: soltettors, oma Cunliffea, Charlewood, and Bury, 


2 — Pascentce, Live , merchant, May 21, June 11: 
citors, Meere. Harvey, F con, a and Harvey, Liverpool. 
cane GAsxett, ghey merchant, May 21, June 


lL: solicitor, Mr. Dodge deals. Gated 
M caNLey UBL, tehe r, May 16, June 17: soll- 
citor, — „ Birmi — — 


1 ry e ar 2. and 1 wieh, tailor, May 
1: abd Nagel, Alde: mau. 


15, June 
e r 22 Tottenbam-court-road, furrier, 
May 20, June 20 re. Bole and Turner, Alder- 
manbury. 
Gaanr, D. C., Forres, Eigin, writer, "Man 14 June 4. 
M Kaxnow, H., Sorn, Ayrshire, farmer, May II, June 8. 
MARKETS. 


„XXY and 9 


our and Eng ish 
the "ad 18. to 2s. — ar. 
A higher prices, but not 


slow. We ha! not 
Walde held on higher (erms, 
mal and grinding pur- 
but litt e dving, 
and bo n 
122 


Che Nonconformist. 


[May 8, 1880. 


O1LS.—Linseed, per cwt., 30s. 9d. to .; English HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
6. , 7 * 
BUTCHER'S MEAT, a ab with fon | Sarita das; Ge gab wee Leck, South | SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Our market, to-day, was very moders ves was season- | Sea, Os. to £—; £37 0s. to £—0s.; do. 1 Institution, which has been in full an 
ane. Ty Beasts sariota, the arrivals of coloured, £33; Cod, £35 to EE per ton, £38 to successful aon eight years, is conducted — 
ably extensive. db morning fell short of those reported on this | 440; Palm, JAMES ELLIS, M.D., who resides in the house, and has thus 
nnight by nearly one thousand head, owing to — = the opportunity of exercising a constant superintendence of the 
1. num ber ‘ot buyers in attendance, the 1 uite HAY MARKETS, Saturpay, May 4. treatment. 
ruled somewhat active at an advance in the quotations at — ’ §MITHFIELD.—Supply tolerably good, and trade ay he 
2d elbe. The primest Scots sold without difficulty " CumBgRLanp.—A fair average supply, and a heavy d. 
3. 4d. to 3s. 6d. Are r the whole of mt Edna, very dx I, at barely late rates. 
disposed va 0 ses. 
Essex and “Cambridgeshire amounted to 2,000 22 Smithfield. Cumberland. a 
breds, and shorthorns ; from other parts of England, Meadow Hay ..| 486. to 686. | 50s. to 70s. | 488. to 68s. 
fords, rants, Ke. and from Scotland $00 horned and polled | Clover Hay....| 60s. 88s. | 60s, 840. | 60s. 88s. perience —, ow aeagy of eight years, 0 
Seotz. There was & very considerable increase in the Of | Straw........->| 2le. 288. | 92s. 288, | @ls, 28s, | which he was a coadjator of Dr. enables him coulidentiy 
Sheep; hence the demand for that description of : was A curable, and many incurable by an 
hea in the extreme, at » fall in the value of 20. Dit tots refer METALS, Lonpon, April 20 =r y Keown means, ous be cates and successfully treated 
near hole of the were , e ‘ A 1 * e re 
to tee only Lambe, the sumbers of which were 1 ENGLISH IRON. a FOREIGN STEBL. e Sudbrook ark adjoins Richmond Park on its southern and 
off heavily, and currencies gave way 2d. The per ton. £ 4. 4. | sheltered side, and con upwards of a hundred acres. It is 
imest Lambs were not worth more 4s. 6d. per £ 8, d. Swedish keg .. 401415 0 richly and the pleasure grounds are extensive and 
lbs. The sale for Calves ruled heavy, at the late decline in | Bar, bolt, and square, Ditto -- 145 15 0 0) beautiful, containing man for the recreation and 
value, In Pigs next to nothing was , at last week's prices. | London. 5 515 0 ENGLISH COPPER. d exercise of the patients. It is also within five minutes’ walk of 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD Nail rods eeeeee 6 5 610 0 Sheets, sheathing, d the most beautiful part of the river Thames, which is accessib'e 
Beasts. 8 ° Calves. Hoops 40 2 „ „ „ „ 0 7 5 710 0 bolt Per Ib. 0 0 10 for the amusements of boa and fishing. 
Frida 96 % 5, coves 70 200 meen ee 715 8 5 0 Tough cake, per ton..8810 0) By special sion of the Queen, there is also a private 
Monday .. 3,369 ... 24,510 149 „ „ 240 | Bars, at iff and nue . ... . . . 87 10 © | access to the Royal Park of Richmond. 
Tunes per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal) 1 as Teun 6 415 0 mee — F a em _ Ly is tr — 1 ＋ — the 1— 1 com- 
: y ned me ales, pos v uliar an y, allowing the ex- 
7 F 7 * 1 ety iz £3 0 0O—3 15 o South American, in ercise of walkin at all — * 
Mutton....., os 3 ve Do. Anthracite......- 310 0 bone 9 0 0 The Mansion is admirably adapted for the purpose, the rooms 
Nawaars and Laapewnatt Maaxers, Monday, May 6. Pig. in Wales.. 3 6 315 0 SOLIS LEAD. ¢- being lofty and spacious. It was formerly the residence of the 
Per 8lbs. by the carcase. Do. do. forge.. 210 3 2 6 Pig..perton..18 0 18 10 0 | Dukes of ll and Buccleuch. 
rr 2577 r reg * rn Do. No. 1, „ net 0 er. »19 +4 — The domes e ervenguments, superintended by Mrs. Ellis, are 
Fe false 3 0 . 3 2 |Prime ditto 8 4. 3 6 | piewiti's Patent Re- White ditts........-.90 © @| “the Reuse ts ebundantie supplied with the purest water, in- 
Prime small 3 4 ee 3 6 Vv eeeeeeee 2 10 ee 8 4 fined Iron for bars, Patent SS ee 0 0 cludin among other sources e celebrated Silver Spring, which 
large Pork 3 2 „ 3 6 |SmallPork.. 3 8..4 0 , &e., free on POREIGN LEAD. A takes its rise in Richmond Park; and the Plunge Baths 
Lambs .... 48. 6d. to 58. 7d. board, at Newport.. 3 10 0 Spanish, in bond 17 5 1810 © | Douches, We., are fitted up in the most complete manner. P 
Do. do. for tin ENGLISH TIN. ¢ It is believed that the improvements made during the past 
boiler plates, &c. .. 4 10 0 Block, per ewt. : 71 0 winter have rendered this Establishment one of the most com- 
PROVISIONS, Loon. Monday. ,~ By - De ain 
Our market has undergone no material alteration. Thedeal-| Glare “i et @ PORRIGN TIN. K Consultation and Entrance Fee, One Guinea. 
ings in Irish Batter last week Sor local use were Of © trifing Do. in Wales. 3 0 $10 0| Banca........318 315 0| gingle-bedded Rooms, Three to Four Guineas per week and 
character; but the delivery, ayn 1 er mar- gffordehire bars, at Straits........ 811 3 18 © upwarde. 
Kets, was good, and the slook reduced to » stall compass. „ works... 515 6 0 % "sin Fates. Double-bedded Rooms, Six’ Guiness per week, and upwards. 
lies, a steady demand, and prices the turn cheaper. Bacon.— | e 4 1-3 0 ol Ix ——— 117 118 6% The above charges inelude Board, Lodging, Professional At- 
Neither Irish nor American moved freely, and not much done . * 400 SPELTER. m tendance, and all weekly expenses, except 4s. per week to the 
in either at previous rates. In Middles, s, and Lard there en mos. 5 Plates. warehoused Bath Attendant. Patients on entering the Establishment cannot 
was no change in demand or value worth notice. ame” 5 111013 0 o per ton .....15 0-15 5 ol de — 1 for less than one week, after which a daily charge 
Exotish Burren Maaxer, May 6.—Our trade is in 2 CC ND . ... 0 0 0| Do. te arrive .. . ... 0 © 0 | Omly will be made. 
] h state, and current rates for the best Dorset Butter are | pay 000 ZINC. 8 desirous of inspecting the Mansion, Baths, Douches, 
— — rted, while all middling and inferior dairies are | Gou : P English sheet, per ton 21 10 0 Pleasure Re on Wednesdays from 
vied. Our fresh Botter market is well supplied, with a | archangel ........... 0 © 0| Gens van, o per Ib. 0 5 0 10 till 4 o'clock, by cards only, which may be obtained of Mr. 
— to lower Dorset, fine weekly, 86s. to 84s. . „ „„ ’ Treis Saunders, boo „ No. 6, Charing Cross; Wall’s 
oY ta lomiddllag, 58s. to 70s.; do., old, nominal; Freah,| , Terms—a, 6 months, or 9) per cont. die.; 5, ditto; 6 ditto 5 | Liveary, Richmond: or at the Star and Garter, Richmond Hill. 
l 13 ent : * | d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; e, ton? * per cent. | Visitors will be required to insert their names and addresses in 
rem dis.; J. ditto; g. ditto; A, ditto; 4, ditto; &, net ; 4, six | the Visitors’ Book. The Richmond Railway Station is within 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 6d. to 64d. ; of household ditto, 4d. to 54d. per Abs. loaf. 


SEEDS, London, Monday.—The Seed trade was certainly 
not active, but the ungenial weather was not without effect, 
and prices of several articles had an upward tendency, 

BRITisH Saupe. 
Cloverseed, red 35s. to 40s.; fine, 45s. to 50s. ; white, 35s to 50s. 


Cow Grass nominal ceccccccseeececccoccscseccoces “Oe . 
Linseed > ee 54s. to 56s. ; crushing 403. to 42s. 
Linseed (per 1,000 of Abe. each) . . . £8 Os. to £9 Os, 
Trefoll ( ewt... „„ „„ „„„%%%„„„ „„ 140. to 18s. 

, new Her t eeeeeeeeeeeereeeee rere eee £35 to £38 
Ditto Cake (per ton eee eee 158. to £5 10s, 
Mustard (per bushel) white ...... 6s. to 9s.; mf. 80 EBS. 
Coriander (per owt.) eveeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 6s. to 25s. 
Canary (per quarter) new „eee eee eee ges ce Sets OD Cale 
Tares, Winter, per bush..... nominal; Spring 3s. Od. to 4s, Od, 
Oarraway (per ewt. ). to «3 new, to 32s. 


Turnip, white (per bush.) —s. to —s.; do. Swedish, —s. to —#. 

POTATOES, Sourmwanx Wartsrsips, May 6.—The arri- 
vals from the continent are quite equal to the demand. Good 
York Regents are scarce, and are meeting a ready sale. The 


following are this day’s quotations :—Yorkshire ents, 90s. 
to 1208. per ton; Wisbech do., —s. to—s.; Scotch do., 60s. 
to 90s.; Do. Cu 60s. to 70s8.; Do. Whites, 35s. to 40s. ; 


French Whites, 40s. to 6s. Belgian, 40s, to 50s.; Dutch, 


30s. to 403. Rhenish, 40s. to 608. Pare * 

Hops, Borovan, Monday, May 6.—We have rather more 
business doing in our market than at the date of our last report. 
Prices remain steady at late quotations. 

WOOL, City, Monday, May 6.—The im of Wool into 
London last week were small, includin from Bay, 
184 from Germany, 18 from Portugal, and 21 from the 
Good Hope. The lic sales of Wool, to comprise about 20,000 
bales, com on Thursday at the Hall of Commerce, to a 
very full attendance, and the biddings have been tolerably brisk 
at ebout the February range. : * 2 

Liverroot, May 4.—Scotch.—There is no alteration re- 
port about Scotch / nerally. The demand for all kinds con- 
tinues limited, ond tee some smal! parcels to clear out and close 


sales, something less than the quotations r . 
Laid Highland Wool, per 4lbs....... 8 3 to 9 0 
White ighland do I 6 11 0 
Laid Dee eee 3 
Do. Wwashececekek ee 
Laid Cheviot do. 0a 10 : — 
Do. do. wash 6 „ „ „ „% „% „% „%„% „% „% „% „„ „ „ „% „ „6% 

White Cheviet 40. G e eee eee ee ee 9 , =O 
Import for the weck 148 bags. 


Previously this year eeeeeeeeeeee Ce eeee movie. S0th 
Forelgu.— There were public sales here on Tuesday 

ult., which were well attended. The best and most useful class 
were eagerly competed for, 
inferior and bad conditioned 
of the London public sales commenced on Thursday, and are 
reported to be going off well, which will give a better tone to 
our market. 

Imports for the week 764 bales. 

Previously this year «vee 19,366 bales. 


TALLOW, Monpay, May 6.—Letters from St. Petersburg 
daied the 22nd ult., State that 900 casks of Tallow had changed 
hands, for August delivery, at prices equal to 38s. 3d. per ewt. 
laid down here. Since our last report a full average 
year business has been transacted in our market at stationary 
22 To-day, P. V. C. on the spot is selling at 36s. 8d. to 
s., and for delivery during the last three months 38s. 3d. per 
ewt. Town Tallow, 35s. 


to 368. per cwt. net cash; rough 


fat, 28. per ölbs. 
PARTICULARS OF TALLOW, 
1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
stock this d iin ee 
a . 1 : 24,818; 26,471 
4 42s. 6d. | 47s. 6d, | 48s. 0d. . 1 . 
Price of . C.. to to to to to 
—s. Od. | —s. Od. | —s. Od. | —s. 0d, | 376. Od. 
Delivery last week 812 401; 1,031; 1,258) 1,738 
Do. from let June] 84,846) 78,627) 94,805) 93,007) 89,605 
Arrived last week 337 662 555 929 54 
Do, from lst June 80,259) 75,240) 94,496) 110,292) 90,605 
Price of Town ...| 44s. Od. | 498. 6d. | 506. 6d . 6d. | 388, 0d. 


HIDES, LEADENHALL.—Market hides, 56lb. to N 
lad. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to 72lb., 14d. to lid.; ditto, 7alb. to 
9d. to dad.; ditto, 80lb. to 881 * to Ad.; ditto, 88lb 
D., 3d. a | 

each, 


dad., : ditto, Feld. to I id. to 34d.; ditto, 
84d. 6 114d —a. bo 4d. ; 2s, 6d, to 68, 0d.; 
Horse hides, 6s, 6d. 


| 


months, or 3 per cent. dis. ; m, net cash; u, 3 months, or 14 per 
cent. dis.; o, ditto, 1j dis. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL-MALL 
EAST, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPYI, Secretary. 


LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR! WHISKERS! &e. 
O7 all the Preparations introduced for the 
87 


roduction of the Human Hair, and the production 
ACHES, WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c., none have 
subh a world-wide celebrity and immense sale as 
DEAN’S CRINILENE. t is eminently successful 
in nourishing, curling, and beautifying the hair, and check- 
ing and preven greyness in all its stages, strengthening 
weak hair, preventing it falling off, o. K. For he we 
tion of hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at w er 
it stands unrivalled, One trial only is solicited to prove 
the’ fact. It is an elegantly scented preparation, and 
sufficient for three months’ use will be sent, — free, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, 
Liverpool-s don. 


of MU 
ined 
188 


treet, King’s-cross, Lon 
ae be Ee ae children. It re- 
“T constantly use your 5 . 
stored my hair erfeotly.” Ars. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 
„1 have now to complain of the trouble of shaving, thanks to 
your Crinilene.“ Mr. Grey, S a 
Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says:—*‘It is 


from an urious g, or matter 
or pa bey Lb hair I have met with. The scent 
is delicate and very persistent.” 


CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
Dean’s ABSORBENT the only radical cure for Corns and 
Bunions. It ts guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 

YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE, AND WHAT FIT FOR! 
To see ourselves as others see us. — Burns, 
ISS GRAHAM continues, with amazing suc- 
lineate persons’ characters from their hand- 
, defects, talents, tastes, affections, 


writing t git 
and many other ge hitherto unsus Persons desirous 
of kaowing themeel or their must send a specimen 


„ men 
— ad and enclosing Th uncut Postage Stamps, to Miss 
GRAHAM, 5 Ampton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, » and 
will ve a graphic, minute, and rey written 
Aer what che writer really ie, and for w pursuits 


The numerous testimonials daily received, and the favourable 
notices of the public press, establish the accuracy of Miss 


Graham’ 

The ‘allowing testimonial has been received from an 
emineot phre t:—“I con your delineation of cha- 
racter a = been a phrenologist, 
and ed his head, it could not have been more accurate. 


tain of any 

a specimen of their writing as 

PREVENTION of COUGHS and 
COLDS. 


Persons liable to attacks of and colds will entirely 
escape them by the occasional use that celebrated remedy, 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


Which have a pleasant and never fail to instant and 
permanent f from irritation of the Upwards 


of 300 cures of asthma, consumption, coughs, &., have been 
rformed Nr 
rd ng OE Le PO ne, 


this 
welve months. Sold at 16. 14d., 2. 
medicine vendors. Agents, * Silva and Co., 1, B 
Fleet-street, London. Also, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 
The only remedy recommended to be taken by Females. Have 
no taste of — Price ls. 16 d., 9s. 9d., and lis. per box, 


Beware,of Counterfeits in the Form of Pills, 


| 


two miles of Sudbrook Park: an Omnibus runs to meet several 
of the trains, Fare 6d. Fiy from the Station, ls. 6d. To the 
Kingston Station is four miles. Omnibuses from St. Paul's 
Churchyard pass Sudbrook Park several times in the day. Fare 


ls, 6d., exclusive of luggage. 
2 may de obtained on application to Mr. 
JOSEPH DYER, Secretary, at the Establishment. 
„It is related that Cardinal Wolsey, from the well-known 


excellence of the water of this vicinity, it conveyed in pipes 
across the Thames, to supply his palace at Hampton Court. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs—in Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of 
Phiegm—in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the 
most positive 1 — they are of unerring efficacy. In 
— and in Winter , they have never been known to 


KEATING’8 COUGH LOZENGES are free from every dele- 
terious lent; they may, therefore, be taken at all times, 
by the most delicate female and by the —＋ child; while 
the Public Speaker and the Professional Binger will find them 
1 = the — oe and a incidental 

voca n, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in th 
production of melodious — * 8 , 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls. * 
4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist. 
Se., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- ard, London; Retail, by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 

N.B.—To prevent s imitations e to t 
the words * KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES” — 1 — 
on the Government Stamp of each box. 


RECENT AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


and Tins, 2s, 9d., 


To Mr. Keating. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Cainscross, near Stroud, Glouces 
March 20, 1850. 
been troubled with Asthma for severa! I 
398 — until I was 
* of your 
that 


old find Bo relief 


from 
about two 
and found such relief 


— 


friends. | 
If you consider the abeve testimonial of any advantage, you 


are quite at liberty to make what use of it please. 
I am, Sir, your most ha 
Thos. Keating, Esq. W. J. TRIGG, 
79, dr. PAUL’8-CHURCHYARD. 


RUPTURES PERMANENTLY AND EFFECTUALLY 
CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! ! 
DR. HENRY GUTHREY’S extraordinary 


success in the treatment of all varieties of single and 
double ruptares is without a parallel in the history of medicine. 


In every however bad or long a cure is 
re. tly 

causing no incomvenience or confinement what- 

~ AL ge danger, applicable to male and female 


Sent (post-free) to all of the world, with full instructions, 
failure im on of 6s., by Post-office order 


HREY. 6, — —— Gray’s- 
Hundreds of and Trusses have 


must be made payable at the Gray’s-inn-road Office. 


Letters of should contain two stamps for the 
reply. in every case a cure it guaraaieed. At home fo 
— y, from 10 till 4 o’clock. (The Sabbath 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
“ Your remedy has been entirely successful. I have not been 
so free ſaom pain for nine years,”—J, Elvey, Kew, Surrey, 


Mat 8,] __ Che Wonaiittariiiet, 1880. 
This day, foolseap, with portrait ahd vignettea, 84. 64. cloth, INDISPENSABLES. AC . yo from. Mtr — 
ATED V or, Closing Scenes a T aly 8, 1848. 
[He 110 12 ing PORWICK'S GERMAN BAKING enn ee b Londen, July leis, 


in the Life % ABBY „ By One of her Sisters, with Directions by the QUEEN’S p 
With a Preface by Rev. Wittiam Jar, | and under the especial ps Aad of the Lorde of 2 A dmtreey, traf ‘tavalaatle and I not testify to the efficacy of your 
7 bx. for making light, wholesome, and neurishi cure for this 8 
London: Haunrau, Abans, and Nor folk amplings, 34. ae. wh Ta eb bas LEA. 
= without Eggs; and if Lard or gping, Se east la Pahey 
WATTS AND ITS ——ů—— IN ovat Eywser someves Ge wagtoncent — tel Ta, will 7 N 


of time. In id, 24, gna 64. 
L ey 
gar tno, wi e 


success. ring a , 
Aut, I mixed one half of 1 and 


e 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 


7 URERS ! 
[NTENDING LI E 488 ome oe respectfully invited to compare 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


with those of any existing Company. 
In this Society the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy Holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other Mutual Offices, in the following particulars :— 
1. PREMIUMS AT EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH LOWER. 
2. A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE BATES OF PREMIUM TO THE SEVERAL AGES. . 
3. A PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS MORE SAFE, EQUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO 
GOOD LIVES. 
4. EXEMPTION FROM ENTRY MONEY. 


ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE: UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD. 


F Pro 
arma be cblaine’ (oretie) — 3 of the Proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and every infor- 


THE LONDON OFFICE, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 


GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary for London. 


| The Rerorr by the Diazcrons to the Twetrrz AL Guwxrat Marr, held on 20th February showed that 567 new 
— N, c the Annual Premiums being £7,312. 5 on ks ok neoed 
The following Progressive the Society’s Business in each of the last seven years was appended to the report :— 
In Number of New Amount of N Premi 
Year. Policies. ham. — * 
1843 256 £126,530 £5,318 
1844 310 177, 8,510 
1845 348 153,437 4,090 
1846 416 191,102 5,483 
1847 473 213,632 6,171 
1848 430 172,714 5,199 
1849 567 238,219 7,212 


The indicated by this Table is the more it has been 
funds in comanteston to thied parties —— —— 17. attained without the expenditure of any part of the 


SPECIMENS OF PREMIUMS, FOR LIFE AND FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS, TO ASSURE £100 AT DEATH. 
WITH WHOLE PROFITS. 


é ~—— for 1 — 7 & Payable for Payable for . Payable for Pa for 
* years hole of 21 years. 

of Life ’ of Life. only. 1 "Life. only. 

25 £1 18 0 £210 8 33 £2 3 5 £216 4 39 22 12 11 £3 410 
26 118 6 211 5 33 246 217 & 40 214 9 86 4 
27 112 3 zun }} & 257 218 6 41 216 8 8 710 
28 1 19 11 2 WTO 35 2 6 219 8 42 218 8 $9 5 
29 208 213 8 36 28 3 $ 011 43 $ 0 11 311 1 
380 216 214 6 87 298 $22 44 $3 38 8 12 10 
1 31 226 215 3 38 211 3 $3 6 45 $5 9 314 9 

to Ministers and Professional Gentlemen commencing to assure at early and 


Secretary communicating with whom residents in any part of the 
for non-appearance, or any extra charge whatever. 
GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 


4 


London, 12, Moorgate Street, City. 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND. 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


TEA WAREHOUSE, 2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT was commenced in the 1880. Its iel progress d 
2 Twenty Years has gratified our antlalpatlons. Tho patbomnge of thd eutilta bin choveted te pedttinn to ene 4 


Our main o has and 0 te, to N BGs on TRAPS TERI. Great and assuming as sc i an undertaking 
— 1 Se is obvious to do Business on a Scale, it is necessary wholesale appliances. conform! 
FRA was chosen in a bye thoroughfare, where space and adn — 


8. d. 
all being 3s. 3 renders comment on the Common Green „ 8 0 
n 11 ten eo Young Hyson ereeee Te Te ee +08 Ceeeeeerceree 3 4 
Sound Congoa — A — 0 (This will mix with the 88. Mack.) 
Ute — — a 4 | Fine Young Hy . . . . . . . .. 28 
* (A Tea very much approved of.) (We recommend this with the Js. 4d. black.) 
Souchong Tea 2 — 23 . 
Pes (Pekee flavoured. Strongly recommended. ) Saperior Young Hyson — 21 0 
Pekoe Bouchong * eeere Fine Hyson © eee © cteeteeeee® © „„ „„. - 4 0 
(This Tes is more in repute than any other; it is a very 94 Gumpowder T . . . . eves 14 
Finest —— 4 The Finest Young Hy cove 5 0 
(This is a high-class Tea.) (This is ft for any use.) 
bes Seognsetoncscococccecoceseccocs 5 
This is scarce, of extraordinary Fine Shot Gunpowder 6 0 
= +) * The Finest Gunpowder Imported 7 0 
COFFEES. 


The Coffee market is very uncertain, prices changing daily. We quote the present prices :— 


ne. 1 
rennen ed!) 1 


Urnen e UFD 1 8 

ee e to keop the best imported on 

conduct our business, we solicit the attention of Hotel- keepers, 

considerable ad from these arrangements. 

ny part of Bngland, w the quantity ordered exceeds six pounds; but the 

to our system of business as a satisfactory inducement for your further 
MANSELL, HORNE, AND CO. 


Town and Village in England. Respectable parties must give references, 


2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHBAPSID 
Agents are appointed in 


NEW MONTHLY HOMEOPATHIC PERIODICAL. 
month of April, and on the last 
wg wil appear, priee One Penny, 
Eight pages, large Sve, the 
ls & OF MEDICAL REFORM and SCIENTIFIC 
DISCO ° 
“ Pest tenebras lux.” 
| Londen + published V. and . Paras, 3%, Paternosier-tow, 


COALS. : 


OOCKERELL & oo. s “ BEST COALS ONLY,” | 


ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
EATON WHARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO, 

. Cask f %, n Ton, 


FLY SHEET, and 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, SANITARY REFORM, 
FIRESIDE STORIES, VALUABLE RECIPES, FAMILY 


COTTAGE GARDENING, &c. 

FAMILY ECONOMIST contains valuable 
ous style. It tS one of the mont entertaining and wletel pertotl, 
cals published. 

“There are few which better deserve en- 
couragement than this work.” —Morning Herald. 

“It is admirably adapted for distribution among the poor, 
and even the rich might learn a great deal from it.“ — Bell 

Price, a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 
VOLUMES FOR ALL. 


[THE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. 1 and 2, 
—1848, 1849. Asa present to a servant or 


bour, 72 useful or . cannot — 1 ’ 
Price boards ; e . wrapper, 
Upwards of SIX TT. VE 1HOUSAND COPLES of the bound 
Volumes of this work have been sold. 


00 T TAGE COOKERY, by ESTHER 
COPLEY. Author of ** Cottage ay ary 4 ke. Re. 
printed from the Family Economist,” Price One Shilling. 


This is the best Cookery for Cottagers ever published. 
Also, by the Editors of he Family Economist,” 


NEW SERIES OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, PRICE 
TWOPENCE EACH; PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER 


MONTH, 
TORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND 


WINTER NIGHTS. Nine numbers are already out. 
and instructive stories. The first 


A 


Also, by the same Editors, 
ANITATION : THE MEANS OF HEALTH, 


be the first of a New Series, called “THE ELE. 
MENTARY CATECHISMS for HOME and SCHOOL.” Price 
Fourpence, 


Groompripes and Sons, Paternoster-row; and all Book- 
sellers, 


NEW WORK BY DB. KITTO. 
In super- 1 4to, (18 in. dy 11), cloth, gilt edges. with 
. Lilust ns by . Dios, price 3s. K. 


THE TABERNACLE AND ITS 
FURNITURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D D., F.8.A., Editor of The Pictorial 
Bible,“ Biblical Cyclopesdia,” Ke. Ke. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS, WHICH ARE OF A FIRST-RATE 
CHARAC TER, EXHIBIT :— 
The Ark of the Covenant. 
The Tabernacie in the Wilderness, and Plan of the Encamp- 
ment of the Israelites. 


The Hig 
A Priest in his Ordinary Dress. 
The Brazen Laver. 

The Altar of Burnt Offerings. 


JERUSALEM AS IT APPEARED AT THE 
TIME OF OUR LORD. 


Modelled by G. D. Bauwerri, Esq. Engraved by W. Dicxzs, 
4, Crescen Bridge-street, Blackfriars. * 0 
3 mounted on roller or boar 1 A 

% This unique, beautiful, and arene? Pa. containing 
upwards of eighty references to named in the — 
Josephus, Ko., should be in the of every Bible . 


Preparing for immediate publication, price not to exceed 2. 6d., 
THE HIGH PRIEST OF ISRAEL IN HIS 
SACRED ROBES. 


in gold and colours by Wurm 
Dien. The first of a Series, to be printed in 2988 
brass, and eslours, ilusteative of the splendid rite of the 


Ancient Jews. 
Bex Jamix L. Gagan, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


WORKS BY THE BEV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
This day is published, New Edition, price 3s., cloth, 
(UR FATHER. A Manual of Family Prayer, 

for General ee Occasions; with SHORT 
PRAYERS for SPARE UTES, and PASSAGES for RE- 
Now ready, Fourth Thousand, price 9s., cloth, 


POCALYPTIC SKETCHES, Third Series. 

1 dos LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA 
* ill . 
r 


Also, 
2 % Nr 41 is. 64. 
“A PSALM FOR — 11 ls. 6d. 
London: Anruurn Hatt, Vierus Co., Paternoster-row 
GAMUEL TOMATOA WILLIAMS of 
the late Rev. John 


s. d. 
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Ditto Note 8 0 „ 
Five quires Cream-laid Note, ls. Yellow -wove 
Adhesive 82. velopes, Ts. per 0; adhesive Cream- 
* or Ss. per 1,000; Official En- 
ermillion Sealing. wax, 4s. per Ib. 
pattern, well bound, 20 as to open easily 


